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REVIEWS 


ime Life of Thomas Chatterton ; including his 

Unpublished Poems and Correspondence. By 

John Dix. Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 

§ixry-seven years,” says the author of this 

slume, in his preface, “have elapsed since 
ihe death of Thomas Chatterton; and his me- 
moirs, which have appeared from several pens, 
yemed to the author of this biography to have 
jd up the shadowed side of his brief life to 

lic observation, and to have studiously con- 
ealed those traits in his character, which should 
lave rescued him from the ill nature of those 
sho neglected him whilst living, and traduced 
him when dead. Much information respecting 
‘the marvellous boy’ having fallen into the 
uthor's hands, he has with pleasure performed 
i task which has not been altogether devoid of 
iificulties. These, however, have been con- 
siderably lessened by the kind offices of friends, 
ud itis his pleasing duty to acknowledge the 
ysistance he has received.” 

We hail the appearance of this kind-hearted, 
md unaffected piece of biography with very 
amest pleasure; because, although it bears 
srong marks of being the production of an in- 
eperienced author, and is, perhaps, less purely 
doquent in its style than the high charac- 
tr of the genius whose sufferings and crea- 
tims it describes, should naturally inspire, yet 
itbrings the lights of the picture into light, and 
nbs off the dirt which had been suffered to ac- 
camulate and form a mass of shadow. How 
fnea day is in the true and beautiful course of 
nature coming upon the character of Chatter- 
tn! He began life as a dunce,—even in his 
mother's eye! But at the age of six years and 
a half, on his mother’s showing him an old 
musical MS. in French, with illuminated capitals, 
he, to use the mother’s words, “fell in love” 
with it! From this manuscript —~(a key to 
tig heraldric-passion and antiquated lore)—he 
learned his alphabet, and, in the language of 
his present biographer, “soon afterwards was 
able to read in an old black-lettered Bible.” 
What a cradling for an antiquarian poet,—a 
black-letter Shakespeare! He is then promoted 
toa charity-school at St. Augustin’s Back in 
Bristol, where he expressed his thought that 
“he should learn everything,” and where he is 
garbed as a pauper-child, and taught “ reading, 
witing, and arithmetic!” Thence again he is 
transferred to the office of a country attorney 
little practice, but full professional selfishness 
of character ; and here his love of poetry, his 

Shame in crowds, his solitary pride, 
began! In a small room at his mother’s house, 
he had his “pounce bag full of charcoal,” and 
the table covered with parchments and writings, 
—but no food! In this room, in all its gloom, 
poor Chatterton laboured at his dusky work 
of mind! Thence issued the ‘ Extraordinary 
Pedigree for the pompous Tradesman Burgum’ 
(price 5s. per ad valorem Burgum), thence 
issued the flattery of Fitz-forefathers (a strange 
compound) to Stephens of Salisbury, and thence 
came the Rowley MSS. The natural mind of 
the anthor, as a self-author, took from suffering 
ad disappointment a satirical turn, and he 
may be said to have lampooned himself out 
of his native city, aided, and strongly aided, 
by the dismal literary prospect which Bristol 





offered to a very young, very poor, and very 
proud candidate for fame. London, to the 
youthful Rowley, was paved with gold; he 
came, and found it, after an enduring horror, 
not even paved with twopenny rolls! He strug- 
gled in hope towards his mother and sister, 
(mere sunshine upon a tombstone !) in pride to 
those around him, and in supreme disgust to- 
wards those at whose hands he condescended to 
ask for—not aid, but an open gate to the paths 
of industry. Death followed. ‘The commission 
of life was thrown up. Great good men were 
instantly on the hunt to discover where he lived ! 
Immediately he lived everywhere! Poets, di- 
vines, antiquarians, physicians, all dwelt upon 
his name, and crowded around his relatives to 
collect his manuscripts, which they would have 
rammed into the fire during his mere breath-day. 
He was accused of forgeries in his life; by the 
writer of the ‘ Castle of Otranto,’ that miserable at- 
tempt at the then death art !—by Mason, who mi- 
micked some promissory Cambrian notes, in his 
feeble ‘ Elfrida’—by Gray, who, in his pieces from 
the Erse, had not even the dingy covering of rust, 
which, until rubbed by the careless hand, gave 
an antique air to Mambrino’s helmet. But the 
mist which obscured Chatterton’sname and genius 
gradually departed ; the fame which could not 
be withheld from Rowley, attached itself to 
its rightful owner, for, to use the language of 
Cottle, Time “plucked the borrowed plumes 
from the fictitious monk to place them on the 
brow of the real poet.” The best of our later 
bards have all done him “ honour due,” and now, 
instead of being the little wily impostor, the 
heartless child, and the profligate suicide, truth, 
in its own exquisite sincerity, brings him out as 
the inspired poet loving an antique dress—as the 
best of sons and brothers, bestowing small but 
inestimable gifts, and keeping up kindnesses and 
hope in his family when he was himself starving 
and hopeless—as the quiet, undrinking, domestic 
student and literary drudge—as the sacrifice 
to high thoughts and unconquerable pride.* Day 
however is come to his memory, a day which, if 
he could be sentient of earthly bliss, would be to 
him bliss indeed. Would he not have been 
content with all his lot, to have fore-known that 
Keats (his brother in genius) would have dedi- 
cated Endymion to him, that Wordsworth would 
have spoken of him, as— 
The Marvellous Boy! 
The sleepless Soul, that perished in his pride. 

and that Coleridge, the dreamy Chatterton grown 
up, of later days, should have sighed to have 

* Can anything be more fearful, true, and intense than 
his letter to Mr. Barrett, upon the discovery of one lying 
on the desk at Mr. Lambert’s office, and addressed to Mr. 
Clayfield, announcing the t’s intention of committing 
suicide ? This realizes Wordsworth’s famous lines.— 

“ Sir,—Upon recollection | don’t know how Mr. Clayfield 
could come by his letter, as I intended to have given him 
a letter, but did not. In regard to _ motives for the sup- 
posed rashness, I shall observe, that I keep no worse com- 
pany than myself. I never drink to excess, and have 
without vanity too much sense to be attached to the mer- 
cenary retailers of iniquity. No;—it is my PRIDE, my 
d » Native, uncong PRIDE, that plunges me 
into distraction. You must know that nineteen-twentieths of 
my composition is pride. I must either live a slave, a 
servant, have no will of my own, no sentiments of my own 
which I may freely declare as such, or die. Perplexing 
alternative !—But it distracts me to think of it. I will en- 
deavour to learn humility, but it cannot be here. What it 
will cost me on the trial heaven knows.” , 

It has been’ well said by an eminent critic, that “ his 
ruling passion was not the vanity of a poet, who depends 
upon the opinion of others for its gratification, but the stoical 
pride of talent, which felt nourishment in the solitary 


contemplation of superiority over the dupes who fell into 
his toils.” ; 
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yielded the truest patronage, and like Burns to 
the Mountain Daisy, have gloomily dreaded his 
own fate in that of the object he was honouring 
and commicerating :— 
Ev'n thou, who mourn’st the daisy’s fate, 
That Jute is thine—no distant date ; 
Stern Ruin’s ploughshare drives, elate, 
Full on thy bloom, 
Till crush’d beneath the furrow’s weight, 
Shall be thy doom! 

Would not Chatterton have read the following 
lines of Coleridge (him of the Ancient Mariner), 
“with eye upraised, as one inspired !” 

Poor Chatterton! He sorrows for thy fate, 

Who would have praised and loved thee—ere too late! 
Poor Chatterton! farewell! Of darkest hues 

This chaplet cast 1 on thy unshaped tomb ; 

But dare no longer on the sad theme muse, 

Lest kindred woes persuade a kindred doom! 

For oh! big gall-drops, shook from Folly’s wing, 
Have blacken’d the fair promise of my spring; 

And the stern Fate transpierced with viewless dart, 
The last pale hope that shiver’d at my heart! 

The natural course which the talent for verse 
took in the Boy Chatterton,—encircled as he was 
by the suspicious, plodding mercenaries of a 
trading city,—was, as we have already observed, 
the satirical, The mystic intercourse with the dark 
conjured-up spirits of Rowley and Canynge,— 
which, at his bidding, came like shadows and 
did so depart,—demanded all his imagination 
and high poetical energy. ‘The light from his 
genius, when it streamed up in its full splendour, 
was as the light from the wizard's grave! 

I would you had been there to see 

How the light broke forth so gloriously ; 

Stream'd upward to the chancel roof, 

And through the galleries far aloof; 

No earthly flame blazed e’er so bright ; 

It shone like heaven's own blessed light, 
And, issuing from the tomb, 

Show’'d the monk's cowl and visage pale, 

Danced on the dark-brow'd warrior’s mail, 
And kiss'd his waving plume ! 

The verses, therefore, written by the young poet 
in his undress, and to his living acquaintance,— 
although not without occasional passages of great 
spirit or melody,—are not to be mentioned in 
the same breath with the immortal phantasies of 
Rowley. 

The following lines, selected from a poem en- 
titled ‘Kew Gardens,’ which has never been 
given entire until in the present volume, may 
challenge competition, for their musical beauty 
and vigour, with the productions of numberless 
bards who have enjoyed a living reputation far 
beyond that which Chatterton obtained. 


What charms has music, when great * * * * sweats, 
To torture sound to what his brother sets. 

With scraps of ballad tunes, and gude Scotch sangs, 
Which god-like Ramsay to his bagpipe twangs ; 
With tatter’d fragménts of forgotten plays; 

With Playford’s melody to Sternhold’s lays, 

This pipe of science mighty * * * * comes, 

And a strange, unconnected jumble thrums. 
Rous'd to devotion in a sprightly air, 

Dane'd into piety, and jigg’d to prayer ; 

A modern hornpipe’s murder greets our ears, 

The heav'nly music of domestic spheres ; 

The fiying band in swift transition hops 

Through all the tortur'd, vile burlesque of stops. 
Sacred to sleep, in superstitious key, 

Dull, doleful diapasons die away ; 

Sleep spreads his silken wings, and lull’d by sound, 
The vicar slumbers, and the snore goes round; 
Whilst * * * * at his passive organ, groans 
Through all his slow variety of tenes. 

liow unlike Allen! Allen is divine! 

Ilis touch is sentimental, tender, fine ; 

No little affectations e’er disgrac’d 

Ilis more retin'd, his sentimental taste : 

He keeps the passions with the sound in play, 
And the soul trembles with the trembling key. 


The lines to Horace Walpole (Lord Orford), 
now first published, are touched with that pa- 
thetic spirit which a deep sense of injury awaken- 





ed in the heart of the young poet, We give 
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them, because we think they are a fit prelude 
to a few observations we are desirous of offering 
upon the cruelty which Chatterton suffered at 
the hands of Walpole. The boy had appealed 
to the patron, saying he was athirst for literary 
fame ; the patron held out, with a gracious turn 
of the hand, the gilded chalice to the lips, and 
snatched it away when he saw that those lips 
were the youthful earnest ones of pauper-genius! 

Walpole, I thought not I should ever see 

So mean a heart as thine has proved to be. 

Thou who in luxury nurs’d behold’st, with scorn, 

The boy, who, friendless, fatherless, forlorn, 

Asks thy high favour—thou mayst call me cheat. 

Say, didst thou never practise such deceit ? 

Who wrote Otranto? but I will not chide; 

Scorn I'll repay with secorn—and pride with pride ;— 

Still, Walpole, still thy prosy chapters write, 

And twaddling letters to some fair indite ; 

Laud ali above thee, fawn and cringe to those 

Who for thy fame were better friends than foes; 

Still spurn the incautious fool who dares— 

* * * * * 

Had I the gifts of wealth and luxury shared, 

Not poor and mean, Walpole! thou hadst not dared 

Thus to insult. But I shall live and stand 

By Rowley’s side, when thou art dead and damned. 

In the last line, indignation, in a spirit of 
awful prophesy, seems to have taken the strong- 
est word, whether it would go in the harness of 
rhyme or not. 

It is well that there should, for the general 
good of the young enthusiastic race of poets, be 
some check upon the heartlessness and coldness 
of the would-be Mecenases of literary talent,— 
painful as the instance must be in which the 
experiment is tried. Surgical severities are 
haplessly desirable in cases where cruelty 
would be triumphant, but for the benefit arising 
to the whole of human kind. The wreck be- 
comes the beacon, warning the world of ships 
against the rocks on which it has met its dreary 
doom! Poor Chatterton !—(yet why should he 
now be styled poor Chatterton, when he is im- 
measurably higher, and more distinguished, 
than the Frenchified Orford, whose patronage 
he sighed for ;—when he is as an angel of light 
above the Pewterer shadow of a Burgum, and 
the dingy reputations, as antiquarian poets, of a 
Mason and a Gray ?)—Chatterton, in the early 
hour of his beautiful and inspired mysteries, ad- 
dressed, in the daringness and the confidence of 
youth, a letter, “ with a specimen of the divine 
art,” to Horace Walpole; and that agreeable 
letter-writer, dandy-historian, and heartless man, 
—conceiving that “Thomas Chatterton” must 
be some cautious abbey-antiquarian of the plod- 
ding and wealthy city of Bristol,—replied in the 
following gracious style :— 

“ Arlington Street, April 21,1769. 

“Sir—I cannot but think myself singularly 
obliged, by a gentleman with whom I have not the 
pleasure of being acquainted, when I read your very 
curious and kind letter, which I have this minute 
received. I give you a thousand thanks for it, and 
for the very obliging offer you make me of com- 
municating your manuscript to me. What you have 
already sent me is valuable, and full of information ; 
but, instead of correcting you, Sir, you are far more 
able to correct me. I have not the happiness of 
understanding the Saxon language, and without your 
learned notes, should not have been able to compre- 
hend Rowley’s text. 

* Asa second edition of my Anecdotes was pub- 
lished last year, I must not flatter myself that a third 
will be wanted soon, but I shall be happy to lay up 
any notices you will be so good as to extract for me, 
and send me at your leisure; for as it is uncertain 
when I may use them, I would by no means borrow 
and detain your MSS. 

“Give me leave to ask you, where Rowley’s poems 
are to be found. I should not be sorry to print 
them, or at least a specimen of them, if they have 
never been printed. 

“The abbot John’s verses, that you have given 
me, are wonderful for their harmony and spirit ; 
though there are some words I do not understand. 
You do not point out exactly the time when he 
lived, which I wish to know; as I suppose it was 


| long before John al Ectry's discovery of oil painting: 

if so, it confirms what I have guessed, and have 
hinted in my Anecdotes, that oil painting was known 
here much earlier than that discovery or revival. 

“T will not trouble you with more questions now, 
Sir, but flatter myself, from the urbanity and polite- 
ness you have already shewn me, that you will give 
me leave to consult you. I hope, too, you will forgive 
the simplicity of my direction, as you have favoured 
me with none other. 

“T am, Sir, your much obliged 
and obedient humble Servant, 
“ Horace Wa pote. 

“PS. Be so good as to direct to Mr. Walpole, 
Arlington Street.” 

The above letter is a rare specimen of what 
anglers style the pike’s manner of “ gorging the 
bait.” Horace Walpole, in his polished cun- 
ning, thinks he is laying out his fawning pe- 
riods in a rich antiquarian investment. In a 
second letter, Chatterton, lulled in return by the 
tongue (to him, until then, an unknown tongue) 
which 

Would rob Hybla’s bees, and leave them honeyless, 
frankly opened to the “fond deceiver” his dis- 
mal poverty, literary hopes, and “ longings after 
immortality,”—to which acknowledgment Mr. 
Walpole replied in a cold letter of iced advice 
—a letter suggesting attention to the attorney’s 
desk, a love of drudgery in filial respect and 
gratitude for his mother’s exertions, and sug- 
gesting the blessed hint, that “when he had 
made a fortune, he might unbend himself with 
the studies more consonant with his inclina- 
tions.” The letter conveying all this advice, 
but no inclosure, was one which Walpole styled 
a “guardian-like” letter ;—while, at a not much 
later time, with his usual heartlessness, in refer- 
ence to the condition of this inspired nightingale 
of English song, he writes, for the sake of the 
cold and profligate pleasantry, “that singing 
birds should not be too well fed.” 

After the suicidal death of Chatterton, truth 
soon began to throwits proper darts with fearless 
aim, at his “ butchers, and not sacrificers,” (to 
reverse a line of Shakespeare’s); and Walpole 
at length considered it necessary, being put upon 
his trial for being accessory to the murder of 
genius, before the fact,—to make a defence: 
—that defence is an elaborate display of cruel 
kindness, of tortured circumstance, of anxiously- 
besought inference, of guilt confirmed by the 
o’er-laboured proclamations of innocence! His 
argument looks “like a house that is over-in- 
sured.” Eugene Aram’s defence is couched in 
the same inimitable style of learned cunning 
and aggravated innocence; and, to our minds, 
the murder at Knaresborough was no more jus- 
tifiable than the one at Bristol. Tried by pos- 
terity—the severest trial of all—and poor Wal- 
pole (for we will transfer the epithet,) would 
bleach his bones (if character may be presumed 
to have bones,) on some bleak eminence, looking 
down upon Bristol—the scene of the heartless 
crime! 

The character of Chatterton is now clearly 
unassoiled of all the malignities of friendship 
and envy. His genius is allowed to “hold its 
own,” and the follies and light asperities of his 
youth are no longer set down in the calendar of 
crimes. The peevish, but pleasant little debtor 
and creditor account between himself and Beck- 
ford, the Lord Mayor of London, is no longer 
“black ingratitude ;” and his tricks upon Barrett 
and Catcott are the freaks of his genius, which 
no one now could wish had not been played off. 
His death, too, is no longer the subject of scorn 
and vituperation. Lord Byron has said, ‘‘ Chat- 
terton, Z think, was mad.”” Madness was in his 
family; and as that is apprehended to be an 
heir-loom, what must be feared as the result, 
when it finds genius of the most susceptible na- 
ture opening the door of the brain to welcome 











Insanity! This, too, with Famine standing by, 
infuriating the dreadful meeting and union of 
the two! 

We had intended to go out of the Present 
volume to make a few extracts from the inspired 
poems of Chatterton; but the length of our te. 
marks has swallowed up the space, of which we 
are able to avail ourselves. We rather think 
we should have astonished many of our reader 
with the discovery of unknown spots of beauty 
in,—to them, i 

Desolate shores and fairy lands forlorn!— 
the deathless works of this poet—the works of 
—— Young Poesy, 
Clad in the mask of hoar antiquity! 

If we can but achieve a re-reading of this 
poet, “‘ whose life and death will be the lasting 
honour and indelible disgrace of the eighteenth 
century,” we shall consider that we have done 
more towards advancing a true taste in English 
poetry, than we have ever before accomplished 
in our most careful and zealous hours and |a- 
bours. We are apprehensive, however, that 
the plumage of some of our birds of song must 
moult, if we succeed in the achievement. For 
those who peruse the fiery and spirited ‘ Second 









Fytte’ of the Battle of Hastings, will, in the 
frenzy and fulness of the melée, startingly call 
to mind the later-described Battle of Flodden 
Field in ‘ Marmion ;’—and the soft spirit of 
‘Oure Ladies Chyrche’ will dimly hover over 
the celebrated moonlight view of “ fair Melrose 
aright.” It would be difficult, too, to reconcile 
it to the mind, that the noble author of ‘ Parisina’ 
had not felt ‘‘The Dethe of Sir Charles Bawdin’ 
when he sketched the vivid, ghastly, naked de- 
scription of Hugo’s execution. Some of the 
softer poems of Chatterton are as delicate and 
feeling as those of the most classic pastoral 
writers. Indeed, it has been well observed, that 
‘Chatterton possessed an anvil of all work, and 
with the same ease could sharpen a needle, or 
mould a colossus.” 

But we must close our remarks. Mr. Dix 
has our hearty thanks for all he has done. He 
might have written in a more popular style, 
although he could not have increased his sin- 
cerity. We see little good likely to arise to the 
fame of Chatterton by reprinting the political 
prose papers, contributed to the periodicals of 
the day ;—the time is gone by for the publi- 
cation of every temporary squib, or snatch of 
patriotism, written only for the moment and the 
momentary coin. 

There is an interesting portrait of Chatterton, 
taken, it is conjectured, and apparently with 
truth, at the age of twelve, in which the ordinary 
and the extraordinary are strangely blended. 
The features are if and odd; but the lustre 
and beauty of the fOfehead, the mental shape of 
the head, the dark massive richness of the hair, 
and the solemn wisdom of the eye, take the 
gazer captive; and we think no one can part 
with the sight of it, without a strange and in- 
tense sense of the awful beauty of genius realized, 
With the following passage from Mr. Dix’s work, 
harmonizing with the tone of our last remarks, 
we must bring ourselves to a conclusion :— 

“Chatterton’s face and person is stated by those 
few who knew him, and with whom I have conversed, 
to have been manly, and all agree that there was 
something about him which instantaneously prepos- 
sessed you in his favour. Mr. Barrett and Mr. Cat- 
cott speak particularly of his eye. Mr. Catcott said 
he could never look at it long enough to see what 
sort of an eye it was, but it seemed to be a kind 
of hawk’s eye, he thought one could see his soul 
through it. ’ 

“Mr, Barrett, the surgeon, particularly noticed 
his eyes, from the nature of his profession. He 
never saw such—one was still more remarkable than 
the other. You might see the fire roll at the bottom 
of them, as you sometimes do in a black eye, but 
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pever in grey ones, which his were. Mr. Barrett 
used often to send for him from Colston’s school, 
and differ from him in opinion, on purpose to make 
him earnest, and to see how wonderfully his eye 
would strike fire, kindle, and blaze up.” 








A Home Tour through various parts of the 
United Kingdom, being a Continuation of the 
‘Home Tour through the Manufacturing 
Districts, §c. §c. By Sir George Head. 
Murray. 

Sir George Head is the Teniers of tourists; 

leaving to other artists the delineation of “ antres 

yast and deserts idle,” he directs our attention 
to objects within our reach, and, for that very 
reason, generally overlooked. His sketches of 
life ave full of individuality, and, though some- 
times coarse, they possess a truth and vigour 
which prevent them from becoming repulsive. 
In the present volume, our traveller gives us 
pictures of the Islands of Man, Guernsey, Iona, 
and Staffa, with a glimpse of Ireland; then un- 
ceremoniously changing his character, he turns 
back to his reminiscences of the Peninsular War, 
in which he acted as Assistant Commissary 
General to Sir Thomas Picton’s division, and, by 
some graphic delineations, gives a charm of 
novelty even to this hackneyed subject. The 
volume, inceed, is rather too miscellaneous for 
our taste; but amusement, not instruction, was 
the author’s object, and to accomplish this he 
passes lightly from topic to topic, 
et in medias res, 
Non secus ac notas auditorum rapit, et que 
Desperat tractata intescere posse relinquit. 


Such an author is not one who would travel 
from “ Dan to Beersheba,” and exclaim “all is 
barren !”” on the contrary, he detects romance 
in a steam-boat, incident in a fashionable hotel, 
excitement on the level sands, and food for re- 
flection on the barren rock. 

We shall commence our extracts with a group 
furnished at the hotel at Ramsey, well calculated 
to exercise our traveller’s powers as a sketcher of 
humanity; it consisted of a youthful bridegroom, 
the bride, and her bridesmaid. 

“While their equipage, a kind of two-horse vehicle, 
was preparing, I had frequent opportunities, being 
pro tempore in an outer room, as persons passed 
backwards and forwards, of observing the young 
people within, and upon these occasions, remarked 
that the young ladies were always simpering and 
silent, while the gentleman sustained the brunt of 
the conversation. The two former had apparently 
some time since finished eating, while the latter was 
completing his repast alone. To this end, a silk 
handkerchief to serve as a napkin was spread on his 
knees, and with fingers laden with a profusion of 
broad gold rings, he was mercilessly sucking the 
bones of a roast duck, and dragging them between 
his teeth. Notwithstanding an operation so deroga- 
tory to effect, he was still comfortably satisfied with 
his own grace and eloquence, as extending a pair 
of extremely long arms towards the ladies, who 
kindly condescended to titter at every word he 
uttered, he invariably returned suitable tokens of 
obeisance, every action being accompanied with 
redundancy of motion, and straight lines being made 
curves on each trifling occasion, were it only to 
teach across the table for a spoonfull of salt. Both 
ams he frequently crossed upon his bosom, and then 
spreading them abroad with Romeo-like gesticu- 
lation and force sufficient to stem the waves of the 
Hellespont, he would spout appropriate scraps of 
poetry, and afterwards gloat amorously upon the 
bride. In personal appearance he was not pre- 
possessing, for he had remarkably thick blubber lips, 
& mouth of enormous calibre, full, prominent, light 
gtey eyes, the right one veering full two points from 
its neighbour, eyebrows and eyelashes nearly white, 
and hair of the lightest flaxen. And as if to give his 
countenance, when he talked, the expression that 
nature denied, he had a facetious manner of causing 
the twisted eve to vibrate and roll on its swivel. At 
last he led his fair companions down stairs to the 
Catriage, in front of which were collected some half 





dozen acquaintance, formed by reason of his easy 
sociable manners even during this short matrimonial 
visit to Ramsey ; and while, as the open vehicle de- 
parted, he replied with significant nods and winks to 
the congratulations of his male friends, the ladies, 
radiant in blushes and bloom, smiled graciously to all, 
kissed their hands to the maid servants of the inn, 
and bowed to the landlady.” 

From the Isle of Man Sir George proceeded 
to Greenock, and thence to Iona and Staffa; 
but the tombs of the Norwegian kings, and the 
basaltic columns of Fingal’s Cave, have been too 
often described to bear repetition. 

The account of the goose abattoirs, which 
supply the means of commemorating, on Michael- 
mas-day, the defeat of the Spanish Armada, and 
of connecting the memory of England’s glories 
under Queen Elizabeth with the enjoyment of 
domestic comfort under Queen Victoria, will 
probably be as new to most of our readers as it 
is to us. The scene lies near Boston, in Lin- 
colnshire. 

“ At ten o’clock, when I arrived on the premises, 
two hundred and sixty geese had been already bar- 
barously assassinated out of six hundred, the number 
on that day doomed to die. The dead birds were all 
plucked, trussed, and laid in order, neatly ranged on 
shelves, wherewith this, the first and outer apart- 
ment, was surrounded. The said apartment commu- 
nicated by an outer door through the back yard of 
the premises by a series of wicket gates, to the plot 
of ground already referred to, and also by partitions 
with two other chambers, in one of which the geese 
were killed, and in the other stripped of their feathers. 
In the first of the two latter chambers, three boys 
were employed. The first boy, by virtue of his 
office, drove the geese a dozen at a time from the 
grand depét into a pen parted off into one corner of 
the apartment, and these, batch by batch, were 
usually disposed of as quickly as he could go to the 
depét and return. The second boy,though in point 
of fact he acted the part of a hangman, did nothing 
more than, taking each goose one by one out of the 
aforesaid pen, prepare it for execution. To this end, 
by a dexterous twist, he entangled together the 
pinions of the bird behind its back, and inserted its 
legs in one of eight nooses that hung suspended five 
feet from the ground against the wall, over a long 
trough which rested on the floor to catch the blood. 
The third boy’s business was simple and sanguinary, 
—merely that of cutting throats. Of this young 
matador, though scarcely twelve years old, the 
trenchant blade had not only passed across the 
weasands of all those geese that had already given 
up the ghost, but ere the sun had passed his meri- 
dian, the death cackle of the whole devoted six 
hundred had sounded in his ears. His whole care 
and attention was necessarily occupied with the 
dying; though frequently unawares and in despite of 
his best efforts, he received a flapping from a gory 
neck, or a tingling stream of blood spirted in his eye; 
whereat his countenance would gleam with a ludi- 
crous expression of alacrity and surprise ; he would 
then compose the limbs of his victims in death with 
double diligence, yet only precisely so long as they 
showed by fluttering, in their last moments, a disin- 
clination to behave decently. Afterwards, he allowed 
every goose to go out of the world in the best man- 
ner it could. 

“So soon as a goose appeared thoroughly dead, its 
legs were disengaged from the noose to make room 
for another, when the defunct bird was tossed out of 
the chamber of death, through a small square window 
or aperture that communicated with the plucking- 
room. Here, behind a large table or dresser sat 
seven men and one woman, upon low seats, enveloped 
in a cloud of dust and down, and up to their hips in 
feathers; wherewith altogether they were covered 
with such profusion, that among the eight individuals, 
it was difficult at first sight to point out which was 
the woman. These people were paid for their labour, 
as I was told, at the rate of a shilling a score, whereat 
such is their dexterity and strength of thumb, that 
some are able at the aforesaid price, provided they 
have geese to pluck, to earn ten or twelve shillings a 
day. As near as I could judge, a goose was plucked 
naked as a needle in about six minutes; a plump fat 
bird at all eventsevery forty or fifty seconds from either 









one or other of the operators, was pitched heavily on 
the dresser. Thus the artists, without favour or de- 
lay, vigorously pursued their work, while the noise of 
quills relentlessly ripped from their sockets, sounded 
like the crackling of a faggot in a baker’s oven, or 
twigs snapped in twain by a lusty donkey, as he 
bursts through a thicket. 

“ Each goose so soon as plucked was pitched by the 
plucker, as I have before observed, upon the dresser. 
Hence it was removed by the man presiding over the 
first outer apartment already mentioned, and then im- 
mediately scientifically trussed and deposited on the 
shelves.” 

So extensive is this goose establishment, that 
a small steam-engine is kept constantly employed 
in grinding meal for the geese’s food, and mash- 
ing it into a compost with potatoes. 

The principal object of curiosity in the island 
of Guernsey, is a pond in which the experiment 
of rearing sea fish in fresh, or at least in brackish 
water, has been tried with some success. ‘The 
establishment is on the flat northern shores of 
the island, where the late Sir John Doyle, by the 
judicious erection of a mound of earth, reclaimed 
upwards of six hundred statute acres, which had 
been previously overflowed by the sea. 

“ A landed proprietor on the spot has taken advan- 
tage of localities in general, by maintaining a com- 
munication between the said reclaimed land and the 
ocean, to turn to account an experiment connected 
with natural history. By means of an open water- 
course passing from a small lake within, through the 
mound or sea-wall into the sea, and a strong iron- 
grating on the inside, contrived to admit the ingress 
and egress of the tide, and to confine fish of moderate 
size within the lake, several sorts of salt-water fish 
have been by degrees subjected to the inundation of 
fresh water. Scientific people have faith in the re- 
sult; and certainly here sea-fish have lived and 
thriven for weeks in succession, the sea being totally 
excluded by the sluice-gate, and the salt water suffi- 
ciently diluted by fresh streams, to induce cattle 
to drink it without hesitation. 

“ Being introduced by a friend to the owner of the 
lake, the latter kindly ordered a coyple of men to 
haul a drag net across to gratify my curiosity, the 
water at the same time being so fresh as to be merely 
brackish. The wind unfortunately was so unusually 
high that the haul was unsuccessful ; the net more- 
over was lightly shotted and the fish leaped clean 
over it into the water, wherefore, though I saw many, 
owing to being thus disturbed, about half a dozen 
grey mullet only were brought on shore. From their 
size and condition, since they had lived here some 
weeks, one might fairly conclude, that their nature, 
if not at all congenial, was reconciled to the fresh 
pasture; and I had a further opportunity with refer- 
ence to the same fact of adding a word as to their 
firmness and flavour, having eaten of them the same 
day, and found them excellent at dinner. Besides 
the mullet aforesaid, turbot, plaice, and smelts, were 
denizens of the same domain, all in equally pros- 
perous case and healthy. Serious devastation, the 
proprietor informed me, was occasionally committed 
by fresh water eels, that, large and ferocious, allured 
by exclusive society, and finding their way nobody 
knew how into the assembly, set to work on their 
arrival without favour or ceremony, and devoured 
natives and foreigners together.” 

Sir George's Irish sketches are few, and not 
particularly good; the description of the hotel 
in Galway is, however, very characteristic, and 
Mick, the waiter, will be recognized by all his 
acquaintances. Our traveller, however, visited 
Mick at an unfortunate time, for there was a ball 
on the night of his arrival, and a ball in any 
part of Connaught would break the repose of the 
Seven Sleepers, if they were within a mile of the 
scene of festivity. Sir George had to rouse “ the 
jewel of a waiter” at past eight in the morning. 

“* Mick,’ said I, * pray give me my bill ;* whereat 
Mick yawned drowsily, and uttering a sound between 
a sigh and a groan, with either hand rubbed mer- 
cilessly both his eyes, and yawned again, Again he 
essayed to speak and failed, made another effort, was 
still silent ; till finding it as indispensable to stimu- 
late the organs of speech as to resin a fiddle, he set 
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matters to rights by taking a dram. A full hour 
elapsed before I procured my bill; in the mean 
time Mick was sufficiently recovered to unravel the 
mystery of the last night’s proceedings. I asked 
him the meaning of the terrible noise. ‘ Noise!’ 
said he, ‘sure and twas an illigant ball.’ ‘ Ball!’ 
said I,‘ and the ladies, whence came they?” ‘We 
had no ladies at all at all, divil the one,’ said Mick. 
* No ladies, and a ball, a ball without ladies! im- 
possible,’ said I in an incredulous tone. ‘ Ah now!’ 
said Mick, ‘sure and we had the cook and the howl 
of the maids, and the boys sint for the piper, and all 
got partners apace.’’’ 

We shall not follow Sir George Head through 
his Peninsular campaigns,—Spain past, present, 
and future, has become a tiresome theme; we 
shall only mention, that our author’s estimate of 
Sir Thomas Picton appears to us rather lower 
than is just, and that some of his descrip- 
tions of physical suffering are written in a 
style of caricature, not very consistent with 
good feeling or good taste. But having derived 
so much pleasure from Sir George Head's 
sketches, we shall not conclude with words of 
coldness and censure, but recommend our readers 
to look at his account of the campaign in the 
Pyrenees, as a specimen of lively description and 
characteristic detail of the humorous miseries in 
military life. 








THE ANNUALS FOR 1838, 


The Keepsake-—This Annual, of late years 
subject to frequent changes, has, this season, 
undergone a complete metamorphosis. It has 
increased largely in size, doffed its carnation- 
silk livery, and donned a garment of stamped 
salmon-coloured calico. Its illustrations, too, 
are on the principle of the bed in ‘The De- 
serted Village,’ which was ‘contrived a double 
debt to pay,” that is, they are intended, so 
the advertisements tell us, either to accompany 


the romantic prose, and hardly less romantic 
verse which abounds according to custom, in 
‘The Keepsake,’ or, with two exceptions, to 


illustrate Lord Byron’s poems. The proprietor, 
we suppose, knows his own affairs best, but to 
ourselves, these double-dealings are not very sa- 
tisfactory: and, excepting Mr. Herbert’s ‘ Stra- 
tagem of Emina’ from our general judgment 
of the illustrations, as mediocre, we must say 
that we far prefer the frontispiece—one of Mr. 
Chalon’s graceful lady portraits, and the vig- 
nette on the title-page, an Italian night scene, 
by Mr. Carmichael—to the subsequent series 
of plates. Thirdly, a change has passed over 
the contents of ‘The Keepsake :'-—“ The pro- 
prietor,” saith the preface, ‘having ascertained 
that a belief exists that the articles for ‘The 
Keepsake’ have occasionally been selected less 
in relation to their intrinsic merits, than to the 
names of their authors, has determined to escape 
the imputation by publishing the work anony- 
mously,” But we are subsequently assured that 
beneath this modestly-assumed veil of mystery, 
are concealed many of the eminent personages 
who have heretofore blazed in the pages of 
this aristocratic Annual by the aid of their 
titles, as well as of their wits. We will not 
seek to counteract the proprietor’s purposes, 
by guessing whence the contributions here 
gathered have proceeded. They include some, 
not much, graceful verse, and a fair pro- 
— of clever tales, beginning with ‘ ‘The 

oyal Marriage ;’ ‘The Sister Teresa’ is a Romeo 
and Juliet story, the scene laid in a Spanish 
convent, and we confess ourselves to have taken 
a malicious pleasure in the anti-climax of its 
dénouement. Here (to return for a moment to 
the engravings) we may ask, how it is that Mr. 
Jenkins, who illustrates it with two female 
figures, so invariably manages to give an air of 
artificial height to all his ladies? ‘The Silver 
Lady,’ a tale of a haunted chamber, begins in 





the true ghostiy key, but falls off sadly towards | of Pesth, which has upwards of one hundred 


its close. Besides the above we must specify 
‘ The Two Flirts’ as a well-written story of every- 
day wooing, and the every-day conjugal happi- 
ness which follows the same. Having done this, 
we must make our bow to ‘ The Keepsake.’ 





Acts of the Hungarian Diet of 1832—6.— 
[1832 “* évi Orszdggyiilésén alkotott Térvény 
Czikkelyek|. Presburg. 

[Second Notice.) 
Our remarks respecting the ecclesiastical and 
educational establishments of Hungary, must 
necessarily be brief. The Catholic church is 
very amply endowed, more so, we believe, than 
in any other country in Europe; and its prelates, 
by means of their wealth, possess great influence 
both in the Diet and in the county congrega- 
tions. It is under the direction of three arch- 
bishops and sixteen bishops, (besides four bishops 
of the United Greek Church,) whose united re- 
venues, principally derived from landed property, 
have been computed at 200,000/. There is, 
however, a very great disparity in the revenues 
of the different sees. The archbishop of Gran 

(Esztergom, Strigonium), who is also primate of 

Hungary, with the title of prince, is in the en- 

joyment of 60,0002. per annum.* The other 

prelates have from 1,000/. to 10,0007. Besides 
these dignitaries, there are upwards of a hundred 
titular prelates, and a numerous body of canons, 
abbots, &c. some of them with very consider- 
able incomes. ‘The supreme head of the Greek 

Church in Hungary, as well as in the whole 

Austrian empire, is the Archbishop of Carlowitz, 

who is elected by a national congress, comprised 

of a hundred delegates, chosen by the clergy, 
military (of the frontiers), landed proprietors, 
and burgesses, twenty-five from each class. The 

Evangelic-Reformed (Calvinist), and the Evan- 

gelic-Lutheran Churches, as they are called, are 

under the direction of seniors, inspectors, and 
superintendents.+ 

In a country in which education is under the 
control of the government, we may speak of an 
educational department of state as well as of 
any other branch of administration. This de- 
partment in Hungary is under the immediate 
direction of the Vice-regal Council. In each of 
the five districts, into which the kingdom is 
divided for this purpose, there is a chief director, 
under whom are district and local inspectors. 

There are few villages without a school of some 

description; in the towns there are generally 

larger schools, ecch with three or four masters, 

In Buda, Presburg, and seven other towns, there 

are normal schools of a higher description, in 

which teachers are also formed for the national 
schools, The next in order are the gymnasia, 
of which there are fifty-nine in the kingdom, 
and six archigymnasia. The course in these 
schools lasts from six to eight years, which are 
chiefly occupied in the study of the Latin classics. 

Still higher in rank are the Lyceums, in which 

a course of philosophy is given, and above these 

are the academies in Presburg, Raab, Kaschav, 

Grossvardein, and Agram, and the Archiepisco- 

pal Lyceums, each of which has eight professors. 

There is also a seminary in each diocese for the 

education of young men for the church. The 

highest institution for education is the University 





* This is said to be a very moderate estimation ; still, if 
we ider the cheap of living in Hungary, it would 
go as far as 150,0002.in England! 

+ Supposing the statistical data which we have given to 
be correct, we may estimate the Catholic population of 
Hungary at nearly six millions. The doctrines of the 
Greek Church are professed by about two million indivi- 
duals, chiefly Slavonians (Servians) and Wallechs, in the 
southern part of the kingdom. The Lutherans may be 
computed at a million, chiefly Shlovaks, in the northern 
counties, and the Calvinists at a million and a half, by far 
the greater part of them being Magyars ; there being in all 
1,351 parochial congregations, of which 1,328 are Magyar, 
15 Shlovak, and 8 German, 








teachers, fifty of whom are professors. Students 
of every religious creed are admitted without 
distinction. ‘The actual number is about 1,500. 
among whom there are a good many Jews, and 
afew Mohammedans, from the Turkish provinces, 
This University is one of the richest in Euro 
possessing landed and other property which has 
been estimated at near a million sterling. This 
enables it to pay the salaries of 3,560 school- 
masters, and to give stipends of 16/. and 20). 
per annum to upwards of 300 poor students, 
Altogether there are about 1,500 Catholic sty. 
dents in Hungary (including those of the theo- 
logical faculty), whose education costs their 
parents little or nothing. The Calvinists, Lu. 
therans, and Orientals, (as the members of the 
Greek Church are designated), support their 
own schools, which are on much the same plan 
as the Catholic, though not so immediately under 
the control of government. They have also 
stipendiary students, though the stipends are not 
so high as those of the Catholics; we should 
think very little in England of twenty and forty 
shilling stipends, which forty Lutheran students 
in Cédenburg enjoy. ‘The Calvinist schools are 
much more amply endowed than the Lutheran, 
In their colleges of Debreczin and Séros-Patak, 
there are about 300 students who are supported 
from educational funds, besides several hundred 
who are furnished with lodgings gratis. Among 
the institutions for teaching a particular branch 
of knowledge, we must mention the Military 
Academy in Pesth, the Mining and Forest Aca- 
demy in Schemnitz, which has a European re- 
putation, the School of Agriculture in Altenberg, 
founded by the late Archduke Albert of Sachsen- 
Teschen, and that founded and endowed with a 
princely liberality by Count Festetics, in Kesz- 
thely, on the borders of the lake of Balaton, 
under the name of Georgicon. It possesses 450 
acres of land, and has four professors ; the course 
lasts three years; it is an institution which is 
well worthy the attention of travellers. 

In this sketch of the administrative institu- 
tions of Hungary, the reader will no doubt be 
surprised at not finding any mention made of 
the Financial and Military departments; but he 
must bear in mind that we professed to give an 
account of the institutions of Hungary, and not 
of Austria, and these two important branches 
are as completely Austrian as any similar ones 
in his Imperial Majesty’s dominions. The 
Hungarian treasury in Buda is subordinate to 
the imperial treasury in Vienna, into which it 
pays the net revenue,{ without rendering an 
account to any Hungarian authority. In like 
manner the Hungarian War Office, or General 
Commando as it is called, also established in 
Buda, only acknowledges the authority of the 
Imperial Council of War, like any other general 
Commando in the empire. Thus, although Hun- 
gary possesses an independent legislative assem- 
bly, and admirable local institutions, in the two 
most important branches of administration, it is 
to all intents and purposes an Austrian province, 
or, at least, has hitherto been treated as such. 

However, notwithstanding this drawback, it 
fortunately happens that the national and comi- 

+ It is impossible to obtain any account, at all satisfac- 
tory, of the revenue of Hungary. The gross amount is pro- 
bably about 3,600,000/., derived from the following sources: 
Ist, Crown land, as well as estates which have fallen to the 
Crown by confiscation, or by families becoming extinct, 
and which are again given in donation for state services, 
130,0002. 2nd, Regalia,—namely, salt monopoly ,2,000,000/,; 
mines, mint, and all other regalia, 650,0002. 3rd, Direct 
contributions from the peasants and burgesses, 500,000/. 
4th, Deperdita,—that is to say, the difference between the 
rate with which the peasants are obliged to supply the 
troops with hay, &c. and the market price, and which 
would otherwise have to be raised by an additional tax, 
320,0002. It must also be borne in mind, that all the ex- 
penses of local administration are defrayed by the counties, 
and that the Church has its own domains, so that a pretty 
round sum must annually find its way into the Austrian 
Treasury. 
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—_ ° . * 
al assemblies, which we shall now examine, 
ge a sufficient gyarantee for the future. No 
untry in Europe—our own not excepted— 
ses, in fact, such a powerful political ele- 
ment as Hungary in her county congregations. 
We are aware that this element has been neg- 
jected, that its real nature is as yet but imper- 
fectly known, that the Hungarians themselves 
donot appear to be sufficiently penetrated with 
aconviction of its paramount importance, still 
we do not doubt that the time will come, and 
that ere long, when it will be more intimately 
combined with the other elements of govern- 
ment, and by the vigour and activity which it 
vill infuse into the whole system, soon produce 
effects which will astonish even those who are 
sufficiently clear-sighted to perceive the future 
glory and prosperity of their country through 
the gloom that now hangs over it. The county 
congregations (congregatio generalis, Varmegye- 
gyilés,) are assemblies which are held four or 
five times annually, and oftener when requisite, 
in the chief town of each county in Hungary. 
Every nobleman and clergyman, whatever may 
be his circumstances—and we have shown that 
the social position of the inferior nobility, the 
um-tree and skin-clad nobles, is not very bril- 
iant—has a right to appear in person, and take 
t in the proceedings; hence, it sometimes 
ppens that upwards of 3,000 persons are pre- 
sent, though, in general, these assemblies are far 
Jess numerously attended. For affairs of minor 
importance, special congregations are held almost 
every week. All matters brought before a con- 
gregation are discussed without reserve, perfect 
liberty of speech being a blessing which is fully 
enjoyed in Hungary. The sphere of action of 
the general congregations is very great, inso- 
much so, indeed, that we may almost regard the 
Hungarian counties as independent states of a 
confederation, for they have certainly a much 
greater analogy with the Swiss cantons or the 
states of the American Union, than they have 
either with our counties or with the French de- 
partments. The public business transacted in a 
county congregation may be divided-into local 
and national: under the former head may be 
included everything relating to the local interests 
of the county; thus acts are passed for the con- 
struction and repair of roads, kridges, &c., a 
price is fixed on several kinds of provisions, es- 
pecially on flesh-meat,—this being the more 
necessary, as the lords of manors have the exclu- 
sive right of selling meat on their own estates— 
imposts to defray the necessary expenses of the 
local government are ordered to be levied, and 
the quota of taxation which falls on the county, 
for the support of the standing army, (which is 
the only government tax,) is proportionably 
divided among the plebeian part of the com- 
munity. 
Every third year there is what is called a 
Restoration, or election of the county magis- 


trates and officers, from a list of candidates, 
repared, as was previously stated, by the lord 


lieutenant. ‘The election is made by acclama- 
tion, and is frequently stormy enough to place 
the candidates in great risk of having their Jaced 
jackets torn to tatters. If the majority is doubt- 
ful, recourse is had to a ballot. Though the 
local affairs are sufficiently important, those 
which may be termed national are much more 
80; thus the congregations publish the acts of 
the Diet, and put them, by their magistrates, in 
execution. This is also the case with the de- 
crees and ordonnances of the king, after they 
have been thoroughly examined, and found to 
contain nothing contrary to law or subversive of 
the rights and liberties of the nation; should, 
however, anything dangerous be detected in 
them, the congregations have the right to lay 
them, with all due honour, on the shelf (cum 


honore seponuntur), and take no further notice 
of them,—a right which they frequently exer- 
cise, and which is in itself a sufficient guarantee 
against any kind of administrative tyranny. 
The congregations have also the right to bring 
their complaints and wants before the king, and, 
for this purpose, frequently draw up representa- 
tions (representationes), which are sometimes 
very energetic protests against the measures of 
government, as was particularly the case in 1823, 
when the anti-constitutional system, then pur- 
sued by the Vienna cabinet, had reached its 
acme. The congregations are not only in con- 
stant correspondence with the central govern- 
ment, but also with each other.§ This, however, 
is a right which is much opposed by the autho- 
rities in Vienna, though the attempts which have 
repeatedly been made to confine the correspon- 
dence to mere administrative affairs have hitherto 
been unsuccessful: in fact, the style of such 
congregational despatches is quite republican ; 
they usually end with the formula—* Given in 
our General Congregation, held in on the 

day of ——. Signed, The States of the 
County of ;” and the congregations to which 
they are addressed, are greeted more as the re- 
presentative assemblies of independent states, 
which they really are, than the administrative 
councils of counties, to which limited sphere of 
action it will henceforward be impossible for any 
government to confine them. It is, indeed, in 
their legislative capacity that the congregations 
exercise the greatest influence over the destinies 
of the country. We must remind the reader 
that the members of the Lower Chamber of the 
Hungarian Diet are not independent represen- 
tatives, like our members of parliament, or de- 
puties as in France, but mere delegates, acting 
according to prescribed instructions. Each 
county sends two delegates, who are elected in 
a General Congregation, and obliged to bind 
themselves by oath not to infringe, in the slightest 
degree, the instructions with which the congre- 
gation may furnish them, either then or during 
the Diztal session; in fact, the delegates of 
counties, as well as those of free towns and 
chapters, are in constant correspondence with 
their respective committants, and may be re- 
called, and others appointed in their place, 
without a moment’s notice. We shall presently 
return to this republican feature of the Hun- 
garian constitution, and as we have already 
spoken of the county courts of justice, shall now 
accompany the delegates, thus furnished with 
special instructions, to the Diet, which, notwith- 
standing its great utility, is, in our opinion, of 
much less importance than the county congre- 
gations; the latter are, in fact, so many local 
Diets, held independent of royal authority, and 
under the direction of their own magistrates, 
and in which, too, all who take part in the 
proceedings are placed on a perfect equality. It 
is these truly national assemblies that are the 
real Palladium of Hungary, the best bulwark of 
her liberties and her independence, and the most 
powerful engine to work out, in a progressive 
and constitutional manner, her complete regene- 
ration. 

The Hungarian Diet is said to consist of four 
estates—Prelates, Magnates, Nobles, and Free 
Towns; the two former, comprised under the 
common appellation of Proceres, forming the 
Board of Magnates; the two latter represented 





§ We regret that our limits will not permit us to give 
the letters which the General Congregation of the county 
of Bars addressed to the congregations of all the other 
counties in May 1831, calling upon them to send represen- 
tations to the king in favour of the Poles. Itis well known 
how nobly the counties responded to this appeal, and how 
the late Emperor Francis was entreated, in the strongest 
possible terms, to assist that unfortunate people; and re- 
minded, that it was by a Sobieski and a Polish army that 
the Austrian monarchy had once been saved from falling a 





by delegates, the Board of States. This, though 
a legal definition of a Diet, is apt to lead a 
person unacquainted with Hungarian institutions 
astray. In fact, the word estate cannot be used 
here to signify a condition of life, as in the Le- 
gislative Assembly of Sweden, for instance, 
which is composed of four real estates,—those 
of the clergy, nobility, burgesses, and peasants; 
whereas, in point of rank, all the four classes of 
the Hungarian Diet are equal, in so far, at least, 
as regards privileges, all being alike noble, the 
prelates by virtue of their office, the free towns 
by a legal fiction, and the other two classes by 
hereditary right; so that, in reality, they only 
form one estate in the strict signification of the 
word. In order to approximate the Hungarian 
institutions to our own, we may say that the 
Diet consists of an upper and a lower house ; 
the former being composed of spiritual and tem- 
poral peers, and the latter of the delegates from 
the counties, privileged districts, chapters, and 
free towns, together with the proxies of the 
magnates; the Hungarian peers (if we may de- 
signate them by this title) having the right of 
being represented by proxy, like our own, but 
with this essential difference, that the proxies 
sit in the lower house, and, as we shall presently 
show, have no votes. There are about the same 
number of spiritual peers as with us. Every 
Hungarian nobleman bearing the title of prince, 
count, or baron, as well as every one of his sons 
who has attained the age of twenty-four years, 
is a magnate in his own right, whether he be in 
possession of hereditary estates, or of a mere 
title conferred by royal letters patent. The 
twelve barons of the kingdom, and the lord lieu- 
tenants of counties, are magnates ex officio. 
The lower house consists of a hundred county 
delegates, about the same number from the free 
towns, four from the two privileged districts, 
thirty to forty from chapters, and about twenty 
members of the two high courts of justice, which, 
strange to say, are closed during a Diet, in order 
that their members may attend. ‘There are also 
usually near two hundred proxies of magnates 
present. Altogether, the number of persons 
who generally attend a Diet, is from six to seven 
hundred; but, if every one who had the right 
were to make use of it, would be much greater. 
The upper house is presided over by the Pala- 
tine, the lower one by the Personal (Chief Jus- 
tice of the Royal Board). 

But although the Diet has been divided into 
two chambers since the sixteenth century, the 
system is so contrary to the spirit of the Hun- 
garian constitution, that it is far from having 
taken root even at the present day. ‘lhe Hun- 
garian constitution is, in fact, in a state of deve- 
lopement, and several questions of vital import- 
ance are still unresclved; such, for instance, as 
whether the Diet ought to be regarded as a 
Uni-cameral or Bi-cameral assembly —what class 
of members ought to have effective votes—how 
those votes ought to be given, and several others 
of equal weight, which it appears singular should 
have been suffered to have remained so long 
undecided. Spittler, in the preface to his ‘Sketch 
of the History of the European States,’ written in 
1794, alludes to Hungary, when he says, “ That 
the organization of the Diet in some countries 
is so very defective, that the most expert pub- 
licist in the country would be unable to state 
how the votes ought to be collected.” In fact, 
according to the theory then in vogue, a ques~- 
tion was considered as decided in the affirmative, 
if it received the assent of three states out of 
the four; but, as others contended that a majo- 
rity of individual votes was more constitutional, 
no direct voting ever took place, everything 
being purposely left in the most happy obscurity 
imaginable; so that when the acts were pub- 
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received the sanction of the king and the Diet, 

though it would certainly have puzzled the most 

expert publicist in Christendom to have clearly 

explained how the Diztal sanction had been 
ven. 

The right of voting has of late been a fer- 
tile subject of contention. An act, passed in 
1608, states in the most explicit terms that the 
delegates of chapters and free towns, as well as 
the proxies of magnates, shall have both seats 
and votes; notwithstanding which, their votes 
have been reduced by the county delegates to a 
mere nullity, and that too on very plausible 

ounds, and with the approbation of every re- 
Soar in Hungary. The arguments made use 
of were,—that as a county delegate represents 
all the nobility of his county, his vote ought to 
have infinitely more weight than that of the 
delegate of a free town, who only represents a 
> noble (a free town, as we before observed, 
being by a legal fiction held to be a nobleman). 
To this argument was joined the more powerful 
one, that the county delegates were the only 
members of the Diet who were freely elected, 
the delegates of a free town being elected by the 
outer council, which was itself a self-elected 
body; and that many of these towns, too, had 
dwindled away from their once flourishing con- 
dition, and had become like those placed in our 
Schedules A and B, with this difference, that in- 
stead of being the property of families, they were 
all under the immediate influence of the crown: 
hence, the county delegates insisted, that until 
the rotten boroughs were struck out, and the re- 
maining corporations had undergone a thorough 
reform, their delegates should be deprived of the 
right of voting, which, though accorded by law, 
they, in fact, had never exercised; at the same 
time declaring, that if they did exercise it, every 
patriotic gentleman would think himself bound 
to exercise his inalienable right of attending 
the Diet in person, and thus render their votes 
ineffectual. 

We need not enter any farther into the 
arguments on this subject; it will be enough 
to say, that the present practice,—or more pro- 
perly speaking, theory,—is this:—All the free 
towns together have a single vote ; all the chap- 
ters have the same; the proxies of magnates, 
being generally young lawyers who attend the 
Diet for the purpose of completing their studies, 
are, as a matter of course, neither allowed to 
vote nor speak; the two privileged districts are 
supposed to be independent of government, and 
have, therefore, each a vote allotted to them. 
Each of the forty-six counties of Hungary Proper, 
and each of the three counties of Slavonia has a 

vote; the kingdom of Croatia, which is also 
divided into three counties, has only one vote; 
so that, altogether, there is a total of fifty-four 
votes, fifty of which are comital. Though this 
is the theory, it is not strictly acted on; in fact, 
actual voting never takes place. When a ques- 
tion is discussed, the delegates declare themselves 
for or against it in the name of their respective 
committants. The two delegates of a county, 
free town, &c. always voting alike, as they merely 
follow their instructions, which are more or less 
special, according to circumstances and the ca- 
pacity of the individuals delegated. The Presi- 
dent of the Chamber notes down the names of 
the counties, districts, chapters, and free towns, 
in an affirmative or negative column, as he hears 
their opinions announced by their respective 
delegates; and on all questions of national in- 
terest, he estimates the comital votes as we have 
stated; but when a question more especially con- 
cerns the towns, the votes of their delegates have 
a much greater weight, and are no longer entirely 
fractional. In the upper house as much obscu- 
rity exists respecting the right of voting as in 


title, ought to have an equal vote with those 
who are in possession of hereditary estates; and 
whether, again, the sons of magnates ought to 
be allowed to vote at all. Such questions appear 
very trivial to us, but we must bear in mind that 
our upper house is a bond fide chamber of peers, 
whereas, strictly speaking, there cannot be said 
to be peers in a country in which every gentle- 
man possesses the same privileges. The Cham- 
ber of Magnates is, in fact, regarded by many 
reformers as an unnecessary complication in the 
machinery of government, not warranted by the 
spirit of the constitution ; though there are others 
who wish to strengthen its authority, by render- 
ing it more analogous to our own. A circum- 
stance that tends to identify the two houses, is, 
that when they differ on a measure, mixed 
sittings are held,—that is to say, the Diet only 
forms one chamber. But here the intricate ques- 
tion of voting again starts up; some contending 
for the system of voting by states, others for in- 
dividual votes, while a third party, that of the 
Ultra-liberals, maintains that, the county dele- 
gates being the only true representatives of the 
nation, the magnates ought to be reduced to the 
same voteless condition as the free towns and 
chapters. The usual way of coming to a deci- 
sion is by mutual concessions, a custom better 
understood in Hungary than in any other country, 
owing to these very anomalies in its constitution ; 
but the magnates seem latterly to have a dread 
of mixed sittings, none of any importance having 
been held during the last Diet, notwithstanding 
its long duration, and the great difference of opi- 
nion that existed between the two chambers on 
questions of the most vital importance. 

A Diet is summoned by royal writs, and the 
propositions to be laid before it are generally 
stated, in order that the county congregations 
may have time to submit them to a previous dis- 
cussion, and furnish their delegates with the 
necessary instructions. 

The functions of a Diet are—Ist. To discuss 
the royal propositions. 2nd. To grant supplies, 
—that is to say, to fix the amount of taxes to be 
raised from the plebeian part of the community, 
and, on very urgent occasions, to vote subsidies 
from the nobility, (generally consisting in troops, 
munition, provisions, &c.) but always with the 
express condition, that such subsidies be con- 
sidered as a free gift (libera oblatio), and not as 
an impost. In the Diet of 1790, it was enacted 
that the supplies for the standing army should only 
be granted from one Diet to another,—that is to 
say, for three years. 3rd. To decree an insur- 
rection, under which appellation the Hungarians 
understand a levy en masse of all the nobles in 
the kingdom,—a manner of raising an army 
peculiar to Hungary, but which did not prove 
so efficient in 1805 as in 1741, when it saved 
Maria Theresa and the Austrian monarchy from 
destruction. Besides these three principal points, 
the Diet crowns the king, or, more properly 
speaking, obliges him to give a written promise 
to preserve the constitution inviolate. It also 
elects the Palatine, and the two Crown Keepers, 
grants free towns the right of sending delegates, 
and confers naturalization on foreigners, an 
honour which it has of late years lavished most 
profusely, and chiefly on Austrian noblemen 
holding official situations under their govern- 
ment. The Diet also enjoys the right, which it 
never fails to exercise, of laying before the king 
the grievances (gravamina) of the nation, which, 
in fact, is nothing else than petitioning the so- 
vereign to propose certain measures that appear 
to be generally demanded. A committee is 
always appointed to draw up a list of these gra- 
vamina, trom the instructions sent to the dele- 
gates by their committants. We must remark, 
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magnates, who have nothing to show but their | 
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| posing legal measures, which may be modified 
or rejected at the Diet’s pleasure, these propos; 
tions are often worded in as general terms as the 
recommendations of our sovereigns to Parliament, 
and, consequently, allow a great latitude for discus. 
sion. A delegate may also introduce any measure 
which his committants think proper, under the 
name of a grievance; but no measure can ori. 
ginate in the upper house; all propositions must 
proceed either from the king or the delegates, g 
circumstance which favours the arguments of 
those who contend that the Diet ought to be re. 
garded as a Uni-cameral assembly. 

We have entered into more details respecting 
the Hungarian Diet than we intended, as we 
have never found any satisfactory account of the 
manner of voting, even in the most esteemed 
works published in Hungary; and German au- 
thors, who appear to enjoy the privilege of fur. 
nishing materials for the writers of other coun- 
tries, are too apt to judge Hungarian institutions 
by their own, assuming that as the burgesses are 
the most independent class in Germany, they 
must necessarily be so in Hungary likewise; an 
assumption which leads them to declaim against 
the supposed injustice of excluding this class 
from a participation in the legislature. But we 
have shown that there are strong reasons for this 
exclusion ; and it is certain, that if the so-called 
free towns had an equal vote with the counties, 
the subversion of Hungarian independence would 
be a very easy task for any government to ac- 
complish. Admittance of the populous towns, 
with reformed corporations, to the enjoyment of 
the same legislative rights as the counties, is what 
every Hungarian reformer, noble or plebeian, 
wishes to effect; but the reformers are also fully 
determined not to concede these rights to a set 
of rotten boroughs, and oligarchical councils, 
for which, we presume, there are few persons in 
this country who will blame them; those among 
our tourists who have done so, having, no doubt, 
been led astray by their German authorities. 

In conclusion, we may mention, that the dele- 
gates receive a remuneration, which is in pro- 
portion to the expense of living at the time. In 
the last two Diets it was fixed at 12s. a day for 
a delegate, and 3s. a day for his amanuensis. 





The Squire. By the Author of ‘The Heiress,’ 
&c. 3 vols. Bentley. 

Like former works, for which we are indebted 
to the same hand, ‘ The Squire’ is a clever and 
attractive novel. Its author, however, has written 
as if his purpose had been to suit public taste 
as it was five and twenty years ago, rather 
than as it stands now. The days are gone, 
when a tale of a picturesque old house in the 
country, with a motherless heroine wandering 
about among its neglected gardens, and a hero, 
poor, proud, and spirited, with a mysterious and 
misanthropic father,—and a mouldering picture, 
in a ieoely mansion,—and a weird, majestic 
woman, whose stern lips shut in dark secrets, and 
open to tell fortunes,—a tale of murder and 
abduction, and highwaymen carrying on their 
traffic under the mask of jovial household inti- 
macy, can hope to excite a vivid interest among 
a large circle of readers, even though it be told 
with as much simplicity, feeling, and force, 
where required, asin ‘ The Squire.’ We will not 
boast that we now “ walk in clearer light,” that 
we are wiser than our fathers in being con- 
tented with incidents less exciting, so that we 
meet with finer portraitures of human nature,— 
but we may ask novel writers in general whether 
it would not be wiser to attempt to meet the 
requisitions of the time they live in, than to 
work in the spirit of a past generation? 

‘The Squire’ opens with the return of Mabel 
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timid, blushing girl, who has been tenderly 
gurtured by a widowed aunt,—he, a hearty 
country gentleman, fond of a hard run, a deep 
carouse, and anopen house. Edward Elton, the 
gn of the reserved recluse recently hinted at, 
is introduced to father and daughter by chance 
—becomes domesticated in the house, instead 
of Whittingtonizing to London, to seek his for- 
tune, as he had originally intended; falls in love 
with Mabel, of course, and, with equal probability, 
jsbeloved again. There is nothing in all this but 
what is natural: the obstacles, however, which 
follow the interchange of vows, and which appear 
in the shape of a false friend, and his misdoings 
(to call crime by too gentle a name), are pushed 
far beyond the verge of likelihood: so also is 
the series of incidents by which the secret of the 
jover’s parentage is finally discovered. Add to 
this, that although ‘The Squire,’ from its peculiar 
structure; is a story, to the effect of which sur- 

ise is essential, we have rarely met with a 
tale wherein the machinery was more carefully 
exposed, or in which the coming events cast 
their shadows before, in more distinct and un- 
questionable shape. We found out Durnsford 
fora scoundrel, ere he had talked through one 
chapter,—we fathomed, without a moment’s 
hesitation, the mystery of Beauchamp Park. 
But, perhaps, large experience has made our 
eyes preternaturally keen, and as it may be that 
some of our readers may admice the very inci- 
dents and scenes, which, to us, smack too much 
of a bygone school, we will treat them with a 
passage from the second volume. The heroine 
has just endured a parting from her lover, whom 
Durnsford (the scoundrel aforesaid,) has suc- 
ceeded in driving from the squire’s good graces : 
—she is now left alone; her father being absent 
oa visit toa neighbour at some distance, and 
expected to return home late at night, and heavily 
laden with money :— 

“She put her hand to her aching brow; it burned 
beneath her touch :—she threw open the casement to 
admit the cool night air; it only seemed to fan into 
aflame the liquid fire in her veins. Strange forms 
ame flitting, gibbering round her; unearthly voices 
whispered in her ear; the figures of her father and 
her lover rose before her, sometimes apart, sometimes 
together—now in living wrath, now in the chill of 
death, and then bleeding—suffering, with the gla- 
ting eye and the writhing form. She threw herself 
othe bed, burying her face in the clothes to shut 
out the fearful vision; she prayed for strength to 
bear, or mercy to remove the weight that pressed 
upon her. Gradually the visions became less fright- 
fully distinct; and, worn out by the fears and the 
uxieties of the preceding days, and the last sleepless 
tight, she sank into a feverish and restless slumber. 

“The light was still burning, though dimly, when 
the started up as if awakened by a sudden noise. 
Itwas some moments before she fully comprehended 
the events and the fears of the previous hours, and 
vhy she had flung herself so hurriedly upon her bed 
Tithout undressing. With this consciousness came 
aso the conviction that some one was stirring in the 
house. Concluding it to be her father returned later 
than he had expected, and anxious to prove the fal- 
laey of her late fears, she determined to proceed to 
his room, and by listening at his door, ascertain his 
presence. 

“Taking the flickering light in her hand, she trod 
the passage between the two apartments with a noise- 
less step, unwilling to have her anxiety known. As 
servants slept in a distant part of the house, she had 
no fear of encountering or disturbing any one. On 
reaching her father’s door, to her surprise she found 
it partly open. She listened; there seemed neither 
light nor movement in that chamber, but she fancied 
that she could distinguish a slight rustling in an inner 
apartment, known by the name of Mr. Conyers’ 
dressing-room, though his toilet was rarely arranged 
Within it. She entered the outer room in silence, 
and then distinctly saw a faint light gleaming through 
the doorway, from whence likewise proceeded a low 
murmur, and a rustling as of papers cautiously un- 





folded or crushed. A glance at the bed showed that 
her father was not there, and a survey of the room 
contradicted her belief of his return. Besides being 
the resting-place of the squire’s favourite gun, some 
old trophies of the chase, and what Mr. Conyers 
called ‘odds and ends,’ in this miscalled dressing- 
room were also deposited the few simple medicines 
for men and women, horses and dogs, that were ever 
admitted within the Grange; no very valuable as- 
sortment, but still useful on sudden emergencies. 

“Knowing that one of the female servants had 
gone ill to bed, and concluding that the housekeeper, 
thinking her worse, had come to procure what might 
give her relief, Mabel advanced to offer advice or 
assistance, but stopped abruptly on the threshold, 
alarmed at what met her view. Directly opposite to 
her, against the wall on the further side of the inner 
room, was an old Indian cabinet, and before this, 
with their backs towards her, stood two men enve- 
loped in foul-weather coats and large slouched hats. 
Her noiseless tread had not disturbed them, and 
their occupation was continued without pause or in- 
terruption. The cabinet was open, and paper after 
paper was put hastily aside, till one compartment, 
the third from the right hand, was cleared. Into this 
one put his hand:—a loud snap and grating, as if 
from the opening of a secret drawer, was heard ; and 
there was a movement as of triumph in the opener 
and his companion, but neither spoke. Some article 
was withdrawn from the recess, and the light, a dark 
lantern, trimmed to allow them to have a clearer 
view of the treasure. The taller of the two, taking 
it from the first discoverer, held it before the bright- 
ened light in exultation. The sleeve of his coat had 
been pushed back, probably to leave the hand with 
freer power to execute some noiseless manceuvre ; 
and as that hand was held before the flame, (the 
fingers enclosing a glittering jewel,) its shape was 
strongly and clearly defined—a shape so singular, as, 
once seen in such a position, to leave no possibility 
of its ever being forgotten ; independent of a large 
scar of peculiar appearance on the under side of the 
wrist, in nearly as strong relief as the hand itself. 

“* Mabel’s eyes were fixed on these mysterious 
strangers through the fascination of fear:—she did 
not scream—she made no attempt to depart—she 
appeared deprived of all power, save to watch their 
movements,—a sort of mechanical watching, for she 
had no clear sense of what she looked on, or what 
she feared ; but look she did,—and that hand with 
its scar haunted her dreams and waking thoughts for 
weeks—nay, months. Hitherto the strangers had 
stood so exactly opposite, that not even the outline 
of a face had met her view; but at this moment one 
turned towards her. His companion, roused by his 
start, did the same, and four glaring eyes were fixed 
upon her, gleaming the more fiercely from every 
other feature being completely hid ky a masking of 
black crape. 

“ She would have screamed—she would have fled; 
but, overcome by fear, the scream was but a low 
moan—the fleeing but an aimless totter; the candle 
in her hand flared up for a moment, showing her 
figure more distinctly, then died away in darkness, 
She saw those fearful beings come towards her; but 
before they could reach her, she had sunk insensible 
upon the floor.” 

The sequel to this scene is in strict accord- 
ance with its gloom and terror: but we must 
refer such of our readers as desire to know who 
was the owner of that notable hand, and what 
befel poor Mabel and her banished lover, to the 
pages of ‘ ‘The Squire.’ 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

The Lady Annabetta, by the authoress of ‘Con- 
stance,’ &c.—While we grant willingly that the au- 
thoress under notice possesses some insight into cha- 
racter, some power over incident, humorous, as well 
as pathetic ; still we cannot but feel, that * The Lady 
Annabetta’ is a very uncomfortable novel. It is a 
mistake in the contrivers of fiction to assemble many 


unloveable characters together, to accumulate many | 


vexatious incidents—they risk the chance of fretting 
the tempers of their readers, instead of exciting their 
feelings. This was too much Madame D*Arblay’s 
habit, especially in her later novels: and Mrs. Thomson 
possesses it, with fewer redeeming excellencies than 


the authoress of ‘Camilla,’ and ‘The Wanderer.’ 
At the opening of the story, we find ourselves 
involved in a spirited matrimonial quarrel, be- 
tween the haggard, absent, neglected Lady Anna- 
betta de Grey, and her polite, smooth-spoken hus- 
band, a rake in disguise ; and the very truth of the 
picture makes it painful. Introduced in similar 
scenes, and framed between such a mother and such 
a father, the fair Florence is exhibited to us, during 
the greater part of the story. There is, to be sure, 
an amiable heir-at-law to the property, Gerald de 
Grey, who falls in love with this fair girl, so un- 
happily situated ; but this does not happen before 
she has plighted her faith to Sir Cecil Fancourt— 
another rake in disguise; and the breaking off of 
this engagement, which she soon considers as an 
intolerable chain, is retarded by a thousand artifices 
and obstacles, removed by the authoress with a 
painful and lingering minuteness. She has, too, 
introduced a group of drolls in the shape of a 
Dorcas committee, including a literary lady, one 
Mrs. Simeox; but these are hard and unreal— 
they make us yawn rather than laugh: another 
group far more to our taste, are the kind-hearted 
ladies Jekyll, and the two French girls; to one 
of whom the inconstant Sir Cecil pays court. But 
our favourite, though he, too, is a battered man of 
pleasure, is Lord Fortrose. There is talent enough in 
the* Lady Annabetta’ to warrant us in thus speaking 
the truth, without qualification; and we shall be 
glad to meet its authoress again, if she will only in- 
troduce us toa sunnier spot of life, than the one 
through whose mazes, entangled and dreary, rather 
than terrible, she has here conducted us. 


London Pageants.—This interesting and seasonable 
pamphlet contains, accounts of fifty-five royal pro- 
cessions and entertainments in the city of London, 
&c., with a list of Lord Mayor's pageants, ex- 
tracted chiefly from contemporary writers. The 
information, it is true, has been all given to the 
public before in other forms, but the present work 
has the merit of concentration and cheapness, and 
of appearing at a moment when the eyes of all 
England are fixed upon Temple Bar and Guildhall, 
“ pedigreed out” (as Mrs. Pringle would say) to do 
honour to the first visit of the youngest maiden 
Queen who ever dined with the citizens of London. 

Two more guide-books lie before us—the New 
Guide to Cheltenham, and the Thames and Thanet 
Guide and Kentish Tourist—neither of which claims 
more than a passing word of mention. The former 
is written in a splendid style, exalting Cheltenham 
to the dignity of a Great-Pedlington, in the mag- 
nificence of its described wonders, and the importance 
of its destinies: the latter is a little unpretending 
manual, sufficiently full of common-place informa- 
tion; the wood-cuts which illustrate it might, how- 
ever, have been better at a very small additional 
cost. 

The Young Men's Perpetual Almanack.—A collec- 
tion of common tables and ordinary rules, garnished 
with the worst rhymes that ever appeared in print. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF TWO ATTEMPTS TQ ASCEND 
CHIMBORAZO. 
By ALEXANDER von HumBOLDT. 

(The following interesting narrative is abridged from an 
excerpt from the unpublished Journal of this distinguished 
traveller, communicated to the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal.) 


Tue highest mountain-summits of both continents, 
—in the old continent, Dhawalagiri (White Moun- 
tain) and the Jawahir; in the new, the Sorata and 
the Illimani,—remain unreached by man. The 
highest point of the earth’s surface attained, lies in 

, South America on the south-east side of Chimborazo. 
There travellers have reached the height of nearly 
18,500 Paris feet*—viz. in June 1802, 3016 toises,+ 
in December 1831, 3080 toises, above the level of 
the sea. Barometrical measurements have thus been 
made, in the chain of the Andes 3720 (Paris) feet 
above the level of the summit of Mont Blanc. The 
height of Mont Blanc is in relation to that of the 
Cordilleras so inconsiderable, that in the latter, there 
are much-frequented passes that are higher; indeed, 
the upper part of the great city of Potosi has an 
elevation only 323 toises inferior to that of the 
summit of Mont Blanc. I have thought it needful 
to premise these numerical statements, in order to 
present to the imagination definite points of com- 
parison for the hypsometric, as it were plastic, con- 
templation of the surface of the earth. 

On the 22nd of June 1799, I was in the crater of 
the Peak of Teneriffe. Three years afterwards, 
almost on the same day (the 23rd June 1802), I 
reached a point 6700 feet higher, near the summit 
of Chimborazo. After a long delay in the table-land 
of Quito, one of the most wonderful and picturesque 
regions of the earth, we undertook the journey to- 
wards the forests of the Peruvian bark trees of Loxa, 
the upper course of the river Amazons, westward of 
the celebrated strait (Pongo de Manseriche), and 
through the sandy desert along the Peruvian coast 
of the South Sea towards Lima, where we were to 
observe the transit of Mercury on the 9th November 





1802. On a plain covered with pumice-stone,— 
where (after the fearful earthquake of 4th February 
1797) the building of the new city Riobamba was 
begun,—we enjoyed for several days a splendid view 
of the bell or dome-shaped summit of Chimborazo. 
We had the clearest weather, favouring trigonometri- 


cal observation, By means of a large telescope, we 
had thoroughly examined the snow-mantle of the 
mountain, still 1570 toises distant, and discovered 
several ridges, which, projecting like sterile black 
streaks, converged towards the summit, and gave 
some hope that, upon them, a firm footing might be 
obtained in the region of eternal snow. Riobamba 
Nuevo lies within sight of the enormous and now 
indented mountain Capac-urcu, called by the Spani- 
ards El Altar, which (says a tradition of the natives) 
was once higher than Chimborazo, and after having 
been many years in a state of eruption, suddenly fell 
in.—Riobamba Nuevo must not be confounded with 
the old Riobamba of the great map of La Condamine 
and Don Pedro Maldonado. The latter city was 
entirely destroyed by the great catastrophe of the 
4th February 1797, which in a few minutes destroyed 
45,000 human beings—We were in the plain of 
Tapia, from which, on the 22nd June, we began our 
expedition towards Chimborazo, being already 8898 
Paris feet (1483 toises) above the level of the South 
Sea.—We gently ascended as far as the foot of the 
mountain, where, in the Indian village Calpi, we 
were to pass the night. This plain is sparingly 
covered with Cactus stems and Schinus molle, which 
resembles a weeping willow. Herds of variegated 
llamas, in thousands, seek here a scanty subsistence. 
At so great a height, the nightly terrestrial radiation 
of heat, when the sky is cloudless, proves injurious 
to agriculture, through cold and frost. 

Very near to Calpi, northwestward of Lican, there 
isin the barren table-land a little isolated hill, the 
black mountain, Yana-Ureu, the name of which 
has not been given by the French academicians, 
but which, in a geognostical point of view, de- 
serves much attention. The hill lies SS.E. of 





* One French foot is —1.07892, or about 11/15 Eng- 
lish.—Tr. 
+ A toise is= 1.91904 metres, or 6.30459 English feet.— 





Chimborazo, at a distance of less than three miles 
(15 to 1°), and separated from the same by the high 
plain of Lusia only. If in it we do npt recognize a 
lateral eruption of Chimborazo, the origin of the cone 
must certainly be ascribed to the subterranean forces 
which, under that mountain, have for thousands of 
years vainly sought an opening. It is of later origin 
than the elevation of the great dome-shaped moun- 
tain. The Yana-Urcu forms, with the northern hill 
Naguangachi, a connected eminence in the form of 
a horse-shoe ; the bow, more than a semicircle, is 
open towards the east. There probably lies in the 
centre of the horse-shoe the point out of which the 
black slags have been thrown, that now lie spread 
far around. We found there a funnel-shaped depres- 
sion of about 120 feet in depth, in the interior of 
which there is a small hill, whose height does not 
equal that of the surrounding margin. Yana-Urcu 
probably signifies the southern culminating point of 
the old crater-margin, which, at the most, is elevated 
400 feet above the level of Calpi. Naguangachi 
signifies the northern lower end.—According to the 
tradition of the natives, and according to old MSS. 
which the Cacike or Apu of Lican (the Conchocandi) 
possessed, the volcanic eruption of the Yana-Ureu 
occurred immediately after the death of the Inca 
Tupa-Yupanqui :—thus probably in the middle of 
the fifteenth century. Tradition says that a fire-ball, 
or indeed a star, fell from heaven and set on fire the 
mountain. Such fables, connecting the fall of aéro- 
lites with eruptions, are also spread among the tribes 
of Mexico.—On the eastern side of the Yana-Urcu, 
or rather at the foot of the hill towards Lican, the 
natives conducted us toa projecting rock, an opening 
in which resembled the mouth of a forsaken gallery. 
Here, as well as at the distance of ten feet, there is 
heard a violent subterranean noise, which is accom- 
panied by a current of air, or subterranean wind. 
The current of air is much too weak to admit of the 
noise being attributed to it. The noise certainly 
arises from a subterranean brook, which is pre- 
cipitated downwards into a deep hollow, and through 
its fall occasions a motion in the air. A monk, the 
priest at Calpi, had, with the same idea, some time be- 
fore, continued on the gallery at an open fissure to pro- 
cure water for his village. The hardness of the black 
augite rock probably interrupted the work. Chim- 
borazo, notwithstanding its enormous mass of snow, 
sends down into the table-land such insignificant 
brooks of water, that it may be presumed the greater 
part of its water flows through clefts to the interior. 
In the village of Calpi itself also, there was formerly 
heard a great noise in a house that had no cellar. 
Before the celebrated earthquake of the 4th February 
1797, there sprang forth a brook in the south-west of 
the village at a deeper point. Many Indians con- 
sidered this brook as a part of the water that flows 
under the Yana-Urceu. But since the great earth- 
quake, this brook has again disappeared. 

Atter we had passed the night at Calpi, which, 
according to my barometrical measurement, lies 
9720 feet (1620 toises) above the sea, we began, on 
the morning of the 23rd, our proper expedition up 
Chimborazo. We attempted to ascend the moun- 
tain on the §.S.E. side, and the Indians who were 
to attend us as guides, but of whom but a few had 
ever reached the limit of perpetual snow, gave this 
course the preference. We found Chimborazo sur- 
rounded with great plains, which rise, step-like, one 
above the other. Proceeding first through the Llanos 
de Lusia, then after rather a gradual ascent of scarcely 
5000 feet in length, we reached the table-land (Llano) 
of Sisgun. ‘The first step (stufe) is at a height of 
10,200 feet, the second 11,700. These grass-grown 
plains thus equal in elevation, respectively, the high- 
est summit of the Pyrenees (Peak Nethou) and the 
summit of the Peak of Teneriffe. The perfect 


| horizontality of these table-lands allows us to infer 


the long continuance of stagnant water. The tra- 
veller imagines he sees before him the bottom of a 
lake. On the acclivity of the Swiss Alps, there is 
sometimes observed this phenomenon of small step- 
like plains, lying one above the other, which, like 
the emptied basins of alpine lakes, are united by 
narrow open passes. The widely extended grass 
lands are on Chimborazo, as everywhere around the 
high summits of the Andes, so monotonous that the 
family of the grasses are seldom interrupted by 
dicotyledonous plants, There prevails almost the 





heathy scenery which I have seen in the barren pa 
of northern Asia. The Flora of Chimborazo, in 

ral, appeared to us less rich than that of the othe 
snow mountains which surround the city of Quite 
But a few Calceolaria, Composite, and Gentiana 
among which the beautiful Gentiana cernua shinj 
forth with purple flowers,—rear themselves on th: 
high plain of Sisgun, between the associated grassex 
These belong, for the most part, to the genera of 
Northern Europe. The temperature of the aj 
generally prevailing in these regions of alpine grasses, 
elevated respectively 1600 and 2000 toises, fluctuates 
by day between 4° and 16° C. (39°.2 and 60°.8 F) 
by night between 0° and 10° (32° and 50° F.) 

My plan was to perform a trigonometrical opera. 
tion in the beautiful perfectly level grass land ¢ 
Sisgun. I had made arrangements for measuring a 
base line here. The angles of altitude would haye 
proved very considerable in such proximity to the 
summit of Chimborazo. There remained yet a per. 
pendicular height of less than 8400 feet (the ‘height 
of the Canigou in the Pyrenees) to determine. Ye 
with the enormous masses of single mountains in the 
chain of the Andes, every determination of the height 
above the sea is compounded of a barometrical and 
trigonometrical observation. I had taken with me 
the sextant and other instruments of measurement 
in vain. The summit of Chimborazo remained 
densely veiled in mist. From the high plain of Sis. 
gun the ascent is tolerably steep as far as the little 
alpine lake of Yana-Coche. Thus far I had remained 
on the mule, having from time to time alighted with 
my travelling companion M. Bonpland merely to 
collect plants. Yana-Coche does not deserve the 
name of a lake. It isa circular basin of scarcely 
130 feet in diameter. The sky became more and 
more obscured ; but between and over the mist-strata 
there still lay scattered single groups of clouds, The 
summit of Chimborazo was visible for a few moments 
only at a time. Much snow having fallen during 
the preceding night, I left the mule where we found 
the lower border of this newly-fallen snow, a border 
which must not be confounded with the limit of per- 
petual snow. The barometer showed that we had 
only now attained the height of 13,500 feet. On 
other mountains, likewise near to the equator, I have 
seen snow fall at the height of 11,200 feet, but not 
lower. My companion rode as far as the line of 
perpetual snow, i. e. to the height of Mont Blane; 
which mountain, as is known, would not in this lati- 
tude (1° 27’ south) always be covered with snow. 
The horses and mules remained there to await our 
return. 

A hundred and fifty toises above the little basin of 
Yana-Coche, we saw at length naked rock, Hitherto 
the grass-land had withdrawn the ground from any 
geognostical examination. Great walls of rock, ex- 
tending from the N.E. towards the S.W., in part 
cleft into misshapen columns, reared themselves out 
of the eternal snow,—a brownish-black augite rock 
shining like pitch-stone porphyry. The columns 
were very thin, perhaps from fifty to sixty feet in 
height, almost like the trachyte columns of Tabla- 
Umea on the volcano Pichincha. One group stood 
alone, and reminded one of masts and stems of trees. 
The steep walls led us through the snow region toa 
narrow ridge of rock extending towards the summit, 
by which alone it was possible for us to advance any 
farther; for the snow was then so soft that one 
scarcely dared to tread upon its surface. The ridge 
consisted of very weathered crumbling rock. It was 
often vesicular like a basaltic-amygdaloid. 

The path became more and more narrow and 
steep. The natives forsook us all but one at the 
height of 15,600 feet. All entreaties and threats 
were unavailing. The Indians maintained that they 
suffered more than we did from breathlessness. We 
remained alone, Bonpland,—our amiable friend the 
younger son of the Marquis of Selvalegre, Carlos 
Montufar, who in the subsequent struggle for free- 
dom, was shot (at the command of General Morillo), 
—a Mestize from the neighbouring village of San 
Juan,—and myself. We attained, with great exer- 
tion and endurance, a greater height than we had 
dared hope to reach, as we were almost entirely 
wrapped in mist. The ridge (very significantly called, 
in Spanish, Cuchilla, as it were the knife-back) was 
in many places only eight to ten inches broad. On 
the left the precipice was concealed by snow, the 
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arface of the latter seemed glazed with frost. The 
hin icy mirror-like surface had an inclination of 
spout 30°. On the right our view sank shuddering 


900 or 1000 feet into an abyss out of which pro- 
ected, perpendicularly, snowless masses of rock. We 
held the body continually inclined towards this side, 
for the precipice upon the left seemed still more 
threatening, because there no chance presented itself 
of grasping the toothed rock, and because, further, 
the thin ice-crust offered no security against sinking 
inthe loose snow. Only extremely light porous bits 
ofdolerite could we roll down this crust of ice ; and 
the inclined plane of snow was so extended that we 
Jost sight of the stones thus rolled down before they 
ame to rest. The absence of snow, as well upon 
the ridge along which we ascended, as upon the rocks 
on our right hand towards the east, cannot be as- 
qibed so much to the steepness of the masses, and to 
the gales of wind, as to open clefts, which breathe 
out warm air from deeper situated beds. We soon 
fund our further ascent more difficult, from the in- 
crease of the crumbling nature of the rock. At single 
and very steep échélons it was necessary to apply at 
thesame time the hands and feet, as is so usual in 
al alpine journeys. As the rock was very keenly 

, we were painfully hurt, especially in the 
hands. Leopold Von Buch and I suffered very much 
in this manner near the crater of the Peak of Tene- 
rife, which abounds in obsidian.—The little adhesion 
of the rocks upon the ridge now rendered greater 
caution necessary, as many masses which we sup- 
posed firm lay loose and covered with sand. We 
proceeded one after the other, and so much the more 
sowly, as it was needful to try the places which 
seemed uncertain. Happily the attempt to reach 
the summit of Chimborazo was the last of our moun- 
tain journeys in South America; hence previous 
experience guided us, and gave us more confidence 
inour powers. It is a peculiar character of all ex- 
cursions in the Andes, that above the snow line white 
people find themselves, in the most perilous situations, 
always without guides, indeed without any knowledge 
of localities. 

We could see the summit no longer, even fora 
moment only at a time, and were hence doubly 
curious to know, how much higher it remained for 
us to ascend. We examined the barometer at a 
point where the breadth of the ridge permitted of 
two persons standing conveniently together. We 
were now at an elevation of 17,300 feet ; thus scarcely 
two hundred feet higher than we had been two months 
before, when climbing a similar ridge on the Antisana. 
It is with the determining of heights in climbing 
mountains, as with the determining of temperature 
inthe heat of summer. One finds with vexation 
the thermometer not so high, the barometer not so 
low, as one expected. As the air, notwithstanding 
the height, was quite saturated with moisture, we 
now found the loose rock and the sand that filled its 
interstices extremely wet. The air was still 2° 8 
(37° 04 Fahr.) Shortly before, we had in a dry 
place been able to bury the thermometer three inches 
deep in the sand. It indicated +5° 8’ (+42° 44’ 
Fahr.) The result of this observation, which was 
made at the height of about 2860 toises, is very 


remarkable, for 400 toises lower down, at the limit 
of perpetual snow, the mean heat of the atmosphere 
isaccording to many observations, carefully collected 
by Boussingault and myself, only +1° 6’ (34° 88’ 


Fahr.) The temperature of earth (sand) at +-5° 8’ 
(42° 44’ Fahr.) must therefore be ascribed to the 
subterranean heat of the dolerite mountain; I do 
not say to the whole mass, but to the current of air 
ascending from the interior. 

After an hour of cautious climbing, the ridge of 
rock became less steep ; but alas ! the mist remained 
as thick as ever. We now began gradually to suffer 
from great nausea. The tendency to vomiting was 
combined with some giddiness ; and much more trou- 
blesome than the difficulty of breathing. A coloured 
man (a Mestize of San Juan), not from selfish motives, 
but merely out of good-nature, had been unwilling to 
forsake us. He was a poor vigorous peasant, and suf- 
fered more than we did. We had hemorrhage from 
the gums and lips. The conjunctiva of the eyes 
likewise, was, in all, gorged with blood. These symp- 
toms of extravasation in the eyes, and of oozing from 
the lips and gums, did not in the least disquiet us, 





% we had repeatedly experienced them before. In 


Europe, M. Zumstein began to experience hemor- 
rhage at a much lower elevation on Monte Rosa. The 
Spanish warriors during the conquest of the equi- 
noctial region of America (during the Conquista), 
did not ascend above the snow line, thus but little 
above the elevation of Mont Blanc, and yet Acosta, 
in his ‘ Historia Natural de las Indias,—a kind of 
physical geography, which may be called a master- 
piece of the sixteenth century,—speaks circumstan- 
tially of “nausea and spasm of the stomach,” as 
painful symptoms of the mountain-sickness, which in 
these respects is analogous to sea-sickness. On the 
voleano of Pichincha I once felt, without experiene- 
ing hemorrhage,so violentan affection of the stomach, 
accompanied by giddiness, that I was found senseless 
on the ground, just as I left my companions on a 
wall of rock above the defile of Verde-Cucha, in 
order to perform some electrical experiments on a 
perfectly open space. The height was inconsiderable, 
below 13,800 feet. But on the Antisana, at the 
considerable elevation of 17,220 feet, our young 
travelling companion, Don Carlos Montufar, bled 
freely from the lips. All of these phenomena vary 
according to age, constitution, the tenderness of the 
skin, the preceding exertions of the muscular powers; 
yet for single individuals they are a kind of measure 
of the atmospheric tenuity, and of the absolute eleva- 
tion reached. According to my observations in the 
Cordilleras, these symptoms manifest themselves in 
white people, with a mercurial column between 14 
inches,—and 15 inches 10 lines. 


The layers of mist that prevented our seeing dis- 
tant objects, appeared suddenly, notwithstanding the 
total stillness of the air, perhaps through electrical 
processes, to be broken up. We recognized once 
more, and indeed immediately before us, the dome- 
shaped summit of Chimborazo. It was an earnest, 
momentous gaze. The hope to reach this summit 
animated our powers anew. The ridge of rock, only 
here and there covered with thin flakes of snow, be- 
came somewhat broader. We hastened onwards, 
with certain steps, when all at once a ravine of some 
400 feet in depth, and 50 broad, set an insurmount- 
able barrier to our undertaking. We saw distinctly 
beyond the abyss, our ridge of rock continued for- 
ward in the same direction ; yet I doubt its leading 
to the summit itself. The chasm was not to be gone 
round. On the Antisana, M. Bonpland indeed had 
found it possible, after a very cold night, to proceed 
for a considerable length through the snow. We 
durst not venture the attempt, because of the loose- 
ness of the mass, and the form of the precipice ren- 
dered climbing down impossible. It was one o’clock 
in the afternoon. We set up with much care the 
barometer. It indicated 13 inches 11%, lines. The 
temperature of the air was now —1° 6’ (+29° 12/ 
Fahr.), but after several years’ stay in the hottest 
regions of the Tropics, this small degree of cold 
benumbed us. Besides, our boots were thoroughly 
soaked with snow-water, for the sand that covered 
here and there the ridge was mixed with old snow. 
According to La Place’s barometrical formula, we 
had reached a height of 3016 toises, or more pre- 
cisely 18,097 Paris feet. IfLaCondamine’s estimate 
of the height'of Chimborazo, as noted on the stone- 
table of the Jesuit’s College in Quito, be correct, 
there failed us yet of the summit of the mountain 
1224 feet, or thrice the height of St. Peter’s church 
at Rome. 


We remained but a short time in this mournful 
solitude, being soon again entirely veiled in mist. 
The humid air was not thereby set in motion. No 
fixed direction was to be observed in single groups of 
the denser particles of vapour; I therefore cannot 
say whether at this elevation the west wind blows, 
opposing the Tropical monsoon. We saw no longer 
the summit of Chimborazo, none of the neighbouring 
snow-mountains, still less the table lands of Quito. 
We were as though isolated in a ball of air. Some 
stone lichens only had followed us above the line of 
perpetual snow. The last cryptogamic plants which 
I collected were Lecidea atrovirens (Lichen geogra- 
phicus, Wed.), and a Gyrophora of Acharius, a new 
species (Gyrophora rugosa), at about the height of 
2820 toises. The last moss, Grimmia longirostris, 
grew 400 toises lower down. A butterfly (sphinx) 
was caught by M. Bonpland at the height of 15,000 
feet ; we saw a fly 1600 feet higher. I must remark, 
















that we met with no condor on Chimborazo, that 
powerful vulture, which is so frequent on Antisana 
and Pichincha, and which shows great confidence 
from its ignorance of man. The condor loves pure 
air, in order the easier from on high to recognize its 
prey or its food, for it gives dead animals the pre- 
ference. 

As the weather became more and more cloudy, we 
hastened down upon the same ledge of rock, that had 
favoured our ascent. Caution, however, on account 
of the uncertainty of the steps, was more necessary 
than in climbing up. We tarried only just to col- 
lect fragments of rock. We foresaw that in Europe 
“a little bit of Chimborazo” would be asked for. At 
that time, no mountain rock in any part of South 
America had been named ; the rocks of all the high 
summits of the Andes were called granite. As we 
were at the height of about 17,400 feet, it began to 
hail violently. The hailstones were opaque, and 
milk-white, with concentric layers ; some appeared 
considerably flattened by rotation ; twenty minutes 
before we reached the lower limit of perpetual snow, 
the hail was replaced by snow. The flakes were so 
dense, that the snow soon covered the ridge of rock 
many inches deep; we should have been brought 
into great danger, had the snow surprised us at the 
height of 18,000 feet. Ata few minutes after two 
o'clock, we reached the point where our mules were 
standing. The natives that remained behind, had 
been very apprehensive for our safety. 

That part of our expedition which lay above, the 
snow-line, had lasted only 3} hours, during which, 
notwithstanding the tenuity of the air, we had not 
found it needful to take rest by sitting down, On 
account of the snow newly fallen, we found in our 
descent from Chimborazo, the lower limit of per- 
petual snow, in accidental and temporary conjunction 
with the deeper sporadial spots of snow on the naked 
lichen-covered rocks, and on the grass plain (Pajo- 
nal); yet it was always easy to recognize the proper 
limit of perpetual snow (then at the height of 2470 
toises) by the thickness of the bed and by its peculiar 
state, 

We took a somewhat more northern way back 
to the village of Calpi than the Llanos de Sisgun, 
through the Paramo de Pungupala, a district rich in 
plants. By five o’clock in the evening we were again 
with the friendly clergyman of Calpi. As usual, the 
misty day of the expedition was succeeded by the 
clearest weather. On the 25th of June, at Rio- 
bamba Nuevo, Chimborazo presented itself in all its 
splendour,—I may say, in the calm greatness and 
supremacy which is the natural character of the 
tropical landscape. A second attempt upon a ridge 
interrupted by a chasm, would certainly have turned 
out as fruitless as the first,and I was already engaged 
with the trigonometrical measurement of the volcano 
of Tungurahua. 

Boussingault, on the 16th of December 1831, with 
his English friend Colonel Hall,_who was soon 
afterwards assassinated in Quito,—made a new at- 
tempt to reach the summit of Chimborazo, first from 
Mocha and Chillapullu, then from Arenal, thus by a 
different way from that trodden by Bonpland, Don 
Carlos Montufar, and myself. He was obliged to 
give up the ascent, when his barometer indicated 13 
inches 84 lines, with an atmospheric temperature of 
+7°.8 (+46°.04 F.). He thus saw the uncorrected 
column of mercury almost three lines lower, and 
reached a point 64 toises higher than I did, viz. 
3080 toises. Let us have the words of this well- 
known traveller of the Andes, who was the first to 
carry a chemical apparatus to, and into, the craters 
of volcanoes. “ The way,” says Boussingault, “ which 
we opened for ourselves through the snow, in the 
latter part of our expedition, permitted of our ad- 
vancing but very slowly. On the right we were 
enabled to grasp hold of a rock, on the left, the 
abyss was fearful. We were already sensible of the 
effect of the attenuated air, and were obliged, every 
two or three steps to sit down, As soon, however, 
as we were scated, we again stood up, for our suffer- 
ings lasted only while we moved, The snow we 
were obliged to tread was soft, and lay three or four 
inches deep, on a very smooth and hard covering of 
ice. We were obliged to hew our steps. 
went before, to perform this work, by which his 
powers were soon exhausted. As I was endeavour- 





ing to pass him, for the purpose of relieving him, I 
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slipped, and happily was held back by Colonel Hall 
and my Negro. We were (adds M. Boussingault) 
for a moment all three in the greatest danger. Fur- 
ther on, the snow became more favourable, and at 
three quarters past three o’clock we stood upon the 

- long-looked-for ridge of rock, which was only a few 
feet broad, and surrounded by immeasurable depths. 
Here we became convinced that to advance farther 
was impossible. We found ourselves at the foot of 
a prism of rock, whose upper surface covered with a 
cap of snow, forms the proper summit of Chimborazo. 
To have a true figure of the topography of the whole 
mountain, one must imagine an enormous snow- 
covered mass of rock, which from all sides appears 
as if supported by buttresses. The latter are the 
ridges, which, adherent, project through the eternal 
snow.” 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

To suit the humour of the hour, our talk this day 
should be of banners and evergreen garlands, brilliant 
illuminations, tissue-clad ladies in gilt coaches, alder- 
men somewhat timid on horseback, a multitude 

ood-tempered rather than enthusiastic, Temple- 

r thoroughly renovated, and displayed by a glory 
of many thousand lamps, Gog and Magog in gay 
new clothes, and the best of good dinners and the 
best of good music in the ancient hall on which 
they look down. But these matters hardly come 
within our province, and it must be confessed that 
decoration, and pageant-making, and cookery have 
been as yet far more liberally and successfully called 
on, to do honour to our young Queen’s visit to the 
city, than either literature or art. Possibly the turn 
of the latter is to come; in the meantime we must 
leave the past “celebrity” to our brethren of the 
broad sheet, and merely notice—we are sorry to add, 
not with praise—a large pewter medal by Messrs, 
Griffin and Hyams, commemorative of the occasion. 
The likeness of Her Majesty is a caricature, and the 
allegorical design on the reverse reminds us of no- 
thing so much as the exhibition of Messrs. Green, 
Hollond,and Monck Mason, promised to us at Vaux- 
hall, by the author of the “ Monstre balloon,” when 

Fame, with one leg in the air like a Queen, 
With three wreaths and a trumpet shall over them lean. 
A much less pretending and more meritorious per- 
formance is Mr, E. Graddon’s embossed paper me- 
dallion of our young sovereign, just published. 

A prospectus has heen submitted to us of the 
Melophonic Society, a new establishment, for the 
practice of choral and other music by the most clas- 
sical authors ; the society is to be supported by sub- 
scription, conducted by Mr. J. H. Griesbach, led by 
Mr. J. H. Banister, and to hold its meetings in 
private till such time as its performances shall be 
pronounced worthy of the public ear. Among the 
subjects of the first four practices Beethoven’s Mass 
in c, and Mendelssohn’s St. Paul are to be included. 
Now, independently of the fact that either of these 
works might be advantageously studied for four 
months, instead of being dismissed with the ‘Creation’ 
and Romberg’s ‘Sacred Ode,’ and Handel’s * Judas,’ 
in four evenings, the conductors should remember 
that it will be to their best interest in the first in- 
stance, to train up a steady and sufficient band, and 
not to confuse inefficient and ill-assured singers by 
associating them with an orchestra which also re- 
quires assistance and correction. A comptication of 
error, and an inevitable slovenliness of performance, 
must, it appears to us, result from such a conjune- 
tion, and we do not see in the prospectus of the 
Melophonic Society any provision against the evil. 
A musical rumour or two may be added to this 
paragraph, one being the recent knighthood of M. 
de Beriot by the King of the Belgians,—another a 
whisper that a younger sister of his late wife is shortly 


| 





to be brought forward as a dramatic singer, who is 
likely to equal, if not to surpass Malibran herself. 

It is with regret that we learn, from our daily co- 
temporaries, that Mr. Wilkinson, who had left Eng- | 
land for the purpose of making a trigonometrical | 
survey of Syria, has been detained at Paris by health | 
so bad, that his medical advisers have strongly recom. | 
mended him to relinquish all idea of the proposed 
journey. 


having been disposed of by that gentleman, and not 
to the British Museum. 

On Monday last Mr. G. Patten and Mr. C. Land- 
seer were chosen as the new Associates of the Royal 
Academy. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 14,—(Continued from No. 515, Sept. 9). 
A paper by Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Murchison, 
*On the Geology of Devonshire,’ began on the 31st 
of May, was concluded. 

Cuar. I.—After a few preliminary observations, 
the authors proceed to describe the general structure 
of Devonshire, which they consider as divided into 
five distinct geological regions. 

The first region extends through the most eastern 
provinces of the county, and is principally occupied 
by formations of new red sandstone and green-sand. 

Cuap. I].—The second region occupies the most 
northern portions of the county, but the authors 
commence with a description of the rocks in the 
north-west corner of Somerset, which are identical 
in structure with a part of the region here described. 
They divide them into two great groups: the lower 
group abounding in a coarse arenaceous rock, (grey- 
wacké), often of a red colour, and sometimes varie- 
gated; the upper containing some beds of like cha- 
racter, but abounding more in rotten, thin-bedded 
slates (shillot), in which some portions are highly 
calcareous, and pass into irregular bands of limestone, 
and contain encrinital stems and obscure traces of 
organic remains. They then go on to describe the 
successive groups occupying the region of North 
Devon, and, by help of natural sections (from the 
coast to the north boundary of the culm measures), 
prove that there is an enormously thick ascending 
series of rocks, interrupted however by numerous 
contortions, and by a great anticlinal line ranging 
with the strike of the beds, about west by north, or 
west-north-west. This line runs into the sea a little 
south-west of Linton, and in consequence, one of the 
great groups is repeated twice over: first, on the coast 
north-east of Linton, and secondly, on the coast ex- 
tending from the valley of rocks to Coomb Martin. 
The lowest rocks in North Devon are in the denuda- 
tion of the Lyme river, which nearly defines the 
position of the anticlinal region ; and from the south 
side of that river to the culm measures, is an ascend- 
ing section, interrupted only by local contortions, 
The authors then describe the groups of the ascend- 
ing section :— 

1. Lowest group, Valley of Rocks and gorge 
above Linton. Ilere the structure is very varied, 
coarse, and arenaceous, or passing into fine schist. 
Casts of organic remains, and impressions of shells 
are not unfrequent, and near them the beds become 
calcareous. 

2. The preceding passes, by almost insensible gra- 
dations, into the great red arenaceous groups, of 
which the coarser beds are commonly red or varie- 
gated: among them, however, are grey and greenish- 
grey beds, and, as might be expected, the colours are 
inconstant. Oxide of iron traverses some portions 
in thin veins, and is quarried in some parts, as near 
Coomb Martin, and smelted in the iron foundries. 
The slaty cleavage, transverse to the bedding, and 
seen in the preceding group, almost disappears among 
these rocks, but they are much intersected by joints. 

5. The next group has few of the coarse siliceous 
sandstones, wants the red colour, abounds in bands 
of rotten slate, frequently greenish and chloritic, and 
also contains many calcareous bands, as well as 
numerous organic remains, 

4, This group the authors divide into two portions ; 
the lower abounding in fine glossy, chloritic schist, 
much contorted, and having a true cleavage trans- 
verse to the bed, and generally presenting a succes- 
sion of parallel fissile planes, dipping at a high angle 
to the south; the upper beds containing similar 
masses, alternating with coarse, thick, arenaceous 
bands. 

5. The last group is composed of arenaceous flag 
stones, and soft earthy slates, alternating with harder 
and coarser bands: it conforms to the mineral type, 


We may announce that Mr. Upcott’s extensive and | commonly found in the lowest parts of the silurian 
valuable collection of original letters, autographs, | system, has abundance of organic remains, and is in 
manuscripts, &c, &c. has recently changed hands, | parts calcareous. The group is several thousand 





feet thick, and though much contorted, at length 
dips regularly under the base of the culm measures, 

Impressions of plants having been discovered in 
the sandstones of this division by Major Hardj 
and the Rev. Dr. Williams, Professor Lindley is of 
opinion, that none of these plants are similar to thos 
which are described in the sequel as common to the 
culm measures. 

Cuap. II].—The deposits of the fourth division 
are determined by help of sections; one from Dart. 
moor to the coast of Torbay: another from Torbay 
to Start Point: and a third from Dartmoor to Bold 
Head; and they divide these into the followj 
groups, beginning, as before, with the lowest. 1, An 
ill-defined group near the granite, supposed to be 
metamorphic. 2. A great complex slate group, with 
two subordinate calcareous zones; the lower, called 
the Ashburton bands, pass into Cornwall, and the 
upper are represented by the Plymouth and Torbay 
limestones. 3. A coarse red arenaceous group, which 
immediately surmounts these. 4. A great schistose 
deposit, striking (like the other rocks in the southern 
region,) nearly east and west; dip south, but after. 
wards north. 5. Mica slate. 

In conclusion, the authors contrast the above two 
regions. In the southern, trap rocks appear occa- 
sionally; in the northern they are wanting, while 
the slaty cleavage, so common in the northern, is 
wanting in the southern region. In concluding, the 
authors consider all the above groups of North 
and South Devon, to be newer than the rocks of 
Snowdon and Central Cumberland, (lowest Cambrian 
system), and older (with a very limited exception in 
North Devon,) than the silurian system. 

The organic remains of the lower fossiliferous 
strata of South Devon, are so dissimilar from those 
of the silurian system, that they cannot have been 
formed in that era. 

Cuap. IV.—The authors, in connexion with the 
culmiferous series of the third region, describe sections 
to prove, that the culm measures occupy a great 
trough, and dip away on both sides from the other 
rocks with which they are in contact: hence the 
culm measures, whatever their age, are the newest 
stratified deposit described in detail. Along their 
northern boundary they rest on the highest group 
described in Chap. II. Along their southern boun- 
dary they partly rest on the granite, and partly on 
the oldest slate rocks of Devon and Cornwall. 
Hence they cannot form (whatever be the minera- 
logical appearance,) a true passage into the schistose 
masses, which they overlie. Again, they are overlaid 
by no rocks older than the new red sandstone; their 
age therefore can only be determined by their struc- 
ture and organic remains. 

The plants of the culm-bearing measures differ 
essentially from those found in the older rocks, and 
are all identical with those species, which are most 
abundant in the coal-fields of the central counties of 
England, and in the South Welsh basin; among 
which Cyperites bicarinata, Neuropteris cordata, N. 
gigantea, Pecopteris lonchitica,and P. abbreviata, are 
perhaps the most widely distributed. In their litho- 
logical aspect also, and in containing vast quantities 
of small sedge-like vegetables, these plants bearing 
strata of Devon, are undistinguishable from the coal 
measures of Pembrokeshire. 

The subjacent black limestone has indeed no exact 
parallel in England, its organic remains being for the 
most part peculiar and undescribed; they are all 
apparently of marine origin. Chambered shells also 
occur, which are considered to be Goniatites, a genus 
which has never yet been found in the silurian or 
older rocks, but is most characteristic of the carbon 
ferous system. 

Though the authors consider the base line of the 
series as in a position not yet completely ascertained, 
they distinctly prove, that it never passes down into 
the older rocks on which it rests. But, as in the 
upper group there is a fine series of vegetable fossils, 
every one of which agrees specifically with true car 
boniferous plants, they have no hesitation in placing 
the culm measures of Bideford on the same paraliel 
with the true carboniferous series of Great Britain. 

Cuar. V.—The jointed structure of the granite of 
Dartmoor is described in detail, and the joints in 
their direction are shown to agree with those de- 
scribed by geologists in Cornwall: and the authors 
confirm a remark of Dr. Boase, that the same master 
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its often affect the granite and bedded rocks near 
it; they show that the granite has, in some places, 
joken through the stratified formations, without 
much changing their strike. In all such cases 
ie beds are changed in structure near the granite, 
ihe siliceous beds being converted into quartz rock, 
jeshales into Lydian stone, felspar, porphyry, &c. 
They regard these facts as perfect proofs of the 
petamorphic nature of the rocks in contact with the 
iteof Devon. Lastly, they describe granite veins 
wd elvan dykes, as traversing the culm measures, 

The next paper read was ‘On the Upper Forma- 
tions of the New Red System in Gloucestershire and 
Warwickshire,’ showing that the red (saliferous) 
parls, with an imbedded zone of sandstone, represent 
te Keuper or Marnes irisées, and that the under- 
jying sandstone of Ombersley, Bromsgrove, and War- 
rick, is part of the “ Bunter sandstein,” or “ Grés 
iarré,” of foreign geologists ;> by R. I. Murchison, 
fy, and H. C. Strickland, Esq. 

Mr. Murchison having previously shown, that the 
gstem of new red sandstone in the central counties 
of England is divisible into four formations: 1. 
Morls with salt and gypsum, and one included band 
¢ sandstone, (Foreign Equiv. Keuper or Marnes 
insées); 2. Quartzose sandstones, (Bunter sandstein, 
Gres bigarré) ; 3. Calcareous conglomerate, repre- 
giting the magnesian or dolomitic conglomerate 
(Jechstein, &c.); 4. Lower new red sandstone, (Rothe 
tte liegende), proceeds in the present communi- 
ation, to mark with precision the distinctive charac- 
tesof the two upper formations, describing the rocks 
indescending order :— 

Red and Green Marls and Sandstone (Keuper). 
_This formation includes all the marls which lie 
tween the lowest beds of lias, and the uppermost 
tata of the underlying formation of sandstone, 
which is peculiar in nature, and appears to have 
eaped the notice of former observers. Tracing this 
mk from the borders of Gloucestershire, through 
Worcestershire into Warwickshire, the authors show 
yvarious sections, that this land which never ex- 
weds forty feet in thickness, invariably occupies the 
ame position. The lower beds are sometimes (as at 
hkberrow,) sufficiently thick bedded to be used as 
uilding stones, but the flag-like character prevails, 
tombstones, &c.) Small bivalve shells, Ichthyodo- 
nlites,and teeth of fishes, and foot-marks of a saurian, 
lave been observed. 

The marls beneath the sandstone are of great thick- 
vs, and, besides gypsum, contain masses of rock 
alt, and are the sources of brine springs. 

New red sandstone, (Bunter sandstein, Grés 
tigarré).The upper beds of this arenaceous for- 
tation, rising from beneath the marls, are usually 
lght coloured, but varying to greenish-grey and red. 
This sandstone is lithologically distinguishable from 
heoverlying Keuper sandstone, in being softer; much 
ticker than bedded, and more micaceous. 

This sandstone contains many plants, which are 
wo imperfect to be identified, but Dr. Lindley has 
meognized the strobilus of an Echinostachys, which 
¥, Ad. Brongniart has figured as peculiar to the 
pesbigarré. As these fossils bear no affinity to the 
rel-known plants of the Keuper, but have on the 
mtrary a strong resemblance to the flora of the 
“Grés bigarré,” the authors conceive that this light- 
tloured sandstone of Worcestershire forms part of 
te same deposit. 

Portions of bones of saurians in a mutilated state, 
ound in what the workmen call the dirt-bed of the 
Warwick sandstone ; plants also occur. In addition 
wthe fossils collected by Dr. Buckland, the authors 
uve found the teeth of fishes. 

4sthe animal found in Guy’s Cliff has not been 
Moved of the same species as either of the Phyto- 
sui of the Keuper of Wirtemberg, the authors 
tjecture, that if ever accurately determined, it will 
wove of the same species as one of the saurians in 
te bunter sandstein of the continent. 

Notraces have been observed ofa calcareous stratum, 
‘tween the two formations above described, which 
Xght represent the “ Muschelkalk,’’except in Shrop- 
fire, where Mr. Murchison has observed a band of 
"ry impure limestone, occupying this intermediate 
Msition, but no organic remains have yet been ob- 
faved in it. 

On the whole, the authors conclude, that the most 
"act parallel exists between the upper formations of 





the new red system of England, and those of a part | such moulds being much lighter than the regular 
of France, where the Muschelkalk being also ab- | currency, and partaking the character of what the 
sent, the marnes iriseés and grés bigarré pass into | French call pieces de necessité. Mr. Hey, ina paper 


each other in the manner above described. 





Numismatic Socrety.—May 25, (concluded).— 
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read before the Leeds Philosophical Society, con- 
tends, on the other hand, that the Romans uni- 
versally struck their coins, and that portable dies, 


The following were the remaining communications | and not moulds, were transmitted to the colonies 


read :— 
I. A letter from Mr. Bollant, accompanying the 
cast of a medal of the Columbian General, Bolivar. 


| 


under proper safeguards. That writer further ob- 
serves, that all the moulds, together with the crucibles 
and funnels used in casting, which were turned up 


It offers a fair profile likeness of that hero, but in- | by the plough at Lingwell Gate, were formed of a 


differently executed, surrounded by the inscription, 
Simon Bolivar, Lib. de Columbia y del Peru, and, on 
the reverse, ruins of the Temple of the Sun at Cuzco, 
an Indian seated, and the rising sun, with the in- 
scription, El Cuzco @ su libertador, 1825. The writer, 
who has travelled much over South America, has seen 
no other example of a commemorative medal struck 
in that part of the world. The original, in gold orna- 
mented with diamonds, and of the value of 25,000 
dollars, was presented to their leader by the people 
of Cuzco, in 1825, after the battle of Ayachuco, the 
last fought against the Spaniards by the South Ame- 
ricans. On his death, it was stolen, and the diamonds 
replaced by a scroll work in gold for suspension, in 
which state it was purchased, in Peru, by a friend of 
Mr. Bollant. 

II. A letter from Mr. Samuel Birch, on the taéu, 
or knife-coin of the Chinese, an impression of which, 
from a rare example in the British Museum, accom- 
panied the communication. It is of brass or bell- 
metal, of the appearance of light bronze, and consists 
of a perforated ring, and the upper portion of a cast 
fluted blade, having an iron-coloured granulation at 
the edge of the fracture. 

It appears from the Chinese annals, that knives 
attached to the girdle were worn, at an early period, 
by the Tatar hordes on the frontiers of the empire, 
and that these instruments formed part of the tribute 
prescribed to conquered tribes, and of the offerings 
presented by ambassadors. An instance was quoted 
from Father Semedo, of 600 knives, and as many 
files, being brought to the emperor by Mohammedan 
ambassadors, as late as the commencement of the 
seventeenth century: but the use of knives as a 
medium of exchange ascends to far higher antiquity. 
In the account of the Chinese currency contained in 
the Chin-paon, a tract on precious things in general, 
and in the standard dictionary of China, knives of 
gold, silver, brass, iron, &c., are described as having been 
used under the early emperors, in common with silk 
and gems, asa medium of currency. An example in 
gold is quoted, of the reign of Wang-mang, A.D. 10, 
having a perpendicular inscription—one knife equi- 
valent to 5000; another of the same reign is inscribed 
legal knife, 500—the material not mentioned; and a 
third, of probably equal antiquity,—heart-shaped 
spoon currency, 500. Other instances are mentioned, 
with the names of the places where found, and of the 
discoverers, all probably belonging to nearly the same 
period. Of these, two only appear to have found 
their way to the European museums; of one of 
which Hager gives a drawing, from the imperial 
cabinet of France, and that in our national museum. 

III. ‘ Remarks on the Coins of Vespasian, with 
Victoria Avevsti,’ communicated through Mr. 
Akerman. This inscription occurs on a medal first in 
brass, given in the Thesaurus Morellianus, having, 
for its type, Victory presenting the Palladium to 
the Emperor. The writer possesses a medal with a 
similar type, but having the legend, AETeRNiTAas. P.R., 
which, being much more appropriate to the subject, 
he suspects may have been the original inscription, 
but altered by Vespasian, who, from policy or vanity, 
was desirous that the stability of Rome should be 
imputed to his victories,—an opinion supported by 
the fact of so many different types having the same 
legend, Victoria Avevsti. 

IV. *On Roman Coin Moulds found at Lingwell 
Gate, near Wakefield, 1820,’ by the Rev. — Reade; 
accompanied by specimens of the moulds. It is an 
undecided question, whether these and similar moulds 
were made at Rome, and sent out to the colonies to 
provide for the pay of the soldiers, or fraudulently 
manufactured where found, for the purpose of pro- 
curing an illicit supply of money. Of the first 
opinion was Mr. Taylor Combe, who conceives the 
object was to supply the deficiency of the military 
chest when on distant expeditions; the coins cast in 








blueish-white clay mixed with sand, which appeared 
in considerable plenty on the spot. 

With a view to the adjustment of this question, 
the present writer has examined portions of the 
moulds under a magnifying power of 300, and 
finds that they abound with fossil infusoria, prin- 
cipally of species of novicule, and an undescribed 
species of Gaillonella, which he proposes to name 
G. Romana. He therefore suggests the examination 
of the clay mixed with sand, in which these moulds 
were found, and of which it is stated they were 
made, and the presence or absence of the fossil in- 
fusoria will at once bring the question to a satisfac- 
tory issue. 

The business of this first Session concluded with 
an address from the President. He commenced by 
expatiating on the necessity which had originated 
a Society, among the literary and scientific insti- 
tutions of England and of Europe, whose primary 
object is the Numismatic branch of History ; the diffi- 
culties which had been surmounted in its formation, 


| and the success attendant on the undertaking; the 


historical and general importance and scope of the 
subjects proposed for inquiry and elucidation; the 
composition of the body, and its adaptation to the 
proposed ends; the rapid increase of the Society, 
and the benefits to learning and science which may 
be anticipated from its efforts. 

Having stated that the nuclei of a library and col- 
lection had already been formed through the libera- 
lity of members and of foreign benefactors, he pro- 
ceeded to take a general review of monetary history, 
of the present state of research in connexion with it, 
and of the efforts in progress for its elucidation and 
advancement. The principal circumstances dwelt 
upon were briefly as follows: 

While most of the other branches of art and 
science may be traced to an Oriental original, that 
of coined money is peculiarly European. To Greece, 
the maturer of the rest, must be attributed this one 
great and useful invention, which gave currency to 
the original weighed lumps of metal of the patriar- 
chal times, after these had been succeeded in Wes- 
tern Asia and many of its colonies by that singular 
variety of commercial media, the ring-money, which 
recent discovery demonstrates to have been prevalent 
from Arabia, Egypt, and Nubia, in the east, to the 
coast of Guinea and the British isles in the west; 
and the first historical indication of which may pro- 
bably be found in Job, xlii. 11,* it being much more 
likely that the quantity of ear-rings was bestowed on 
the patriarch as valuable property, than for mere 
ornaments, which he could not have worn. 

This medium of commerce does not, however, 
appear either from history or modern discovery, to 
have found its way into Greece, where every circum- 
stance leads to the conclusion, that the Abrahamic 
lump or piece of silver, constituted the medium 
until it became transformed into a coin. It would 
hence follow, that the intermediate form of currency 
either originated subsequently to the arrival of the 
Grecian colonies from the east, or was not in use in 
their original settlements. 

The President then proceeded to show, from a 
collation of nearly all the texts in Scripture, where 
the lump of silver is mentioned as forming the cur- 
rency among the early descendants of Abraham, the 
Canaanites, the Egyptians, and the Philistines, that 
it consisted of pieces of metal of equalized weight, 
(as more particularly appears from Judges, xvi. 5, 


* This passage ‘seems fully to replace the dubious read- 
ing of annulis, rings, in Cesar de Bell. Gall. v. 12, with 


reference to the currency of the Britons. Scaliger, and 
the best critics, prefer tadeis, blocks. — Dr. Lee’s sugges- 
tion is hence peculiarly happy in pointing out, perhaps, 
the only actual written historical glimpse of a currency 
which, from its wide extension, must necessarily be of the 
highest antiquity, independently of the support derived to 
it from hieroglyphic discovery. 
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and xvii. 2,) so that the earliest Grecian coinage 
simply authenticated values that had been under- 
stood from the remotest antiquity. 

He further observed, that while the nations already 
mentioned had an established metallic equivalent by 
weight, the transactions with Tyre and Sidon, in 
connexion with the works of the Temple of Jerusalem, 
present the remarkable exception of payment in 
goods, or a simple exchange of property by barter, 
not only in the times of David and Solomon (1 Kings, 
v. 10,11; 2 Chron. ii. 3,10), but in that of Ezra 
(Ezra, iii. 7), five centuries later,—an exception re- 
garding the most commercial people of antiquity, 
which offers a curious and important question for 
solution. 

The first epoch of coined money was then adverted 
to, and the claims of all those to whom the inven- 
tion has been ascribed in times preceding Phidon, 
and of those which follow him, as original inventors, 
were shown to be equally invalid and unsupported ; 
while the claims of Phidon rest upon a combination 
of historical and incidental proofs which establish 
them in the most satisfactory manner; as the con- 
sent of the best and most ancient historical authori- 
ties, the corresponding appearance of the coins of 
/Egina the seat of Phidon’s issue, the silence of 
Homer on the question of money, at a period imme- 
diately preceding the date to which the issue is as- 
signed, and the prohibitory laws of Lycurgus in that 
immediately following,—points, which, although in- 
volved in slight chronological difficulties, are not the 
less decisive on the question with which they are 
connected,—the monetary order of the history being 
conclusive for that of the dates, were we otherwise 
unable to classify them. 

Passing over those stages of ancient coinage, which 
had been already brought before the Society, Dr. 
Lee next alluded to a source from which monetary 
history has recently been considerably extended, and 
by which our knowledge of the history of nations has 
been advanced,—the extensive series of Indo-Bac- 
trian coins, collected by Lieut. Burnes and other 
travellers in those regions. These have occupied 
the attention of scholars in the East, on the continent 
of Europe, and in our own country, and have restored 
to us the names of many rulers of the divided em- 
pire of Alexander, hitherto unknown. He an- 
nounced that he had reason to expect the collected 
results of these inquiries would be laid before the 
Society at an early stage of the next Session. 

Another and more ancient department of mone- 
tary history has been materially elucidated, or rather 
recovered from oblivion, through the zeal and labours 
of a Member ; and the existence of the ancient ring- 
money already adverted to, which had been hereto- 
fore little more than suspected, has been extensively 
traced and demonstrated in a manner that replaces 
the almost total silence of history on that question ; 
a discovery which connects itself in a manner equally 
remarkable and important with those hieroglyphic 
records, which the learning and sagacity of our own 
age has likewise recovered from oblivion. 

But, although these extraordinary records clearly 
furnish us with the ring currency of ancient times, 
they as clearly furnish us with the same negative, 
which is to be deduced from the rest of oriental his- 
tory, regarding the existence of any absolute coinage 
in the east, which does not immediately derive itself 
from the Greek; as the oldest Egyptian coins, the 
Ptolemaic, place beyond further question. 

The hieroglyphic and numismatic studies, however, 
supply us with a parallel in another way. Untila 
very recent period, both these fields of historical de- 
siderata offered little more than an interesting, but 
misunderstood chaos of elements, although varying in 
density, which were at the mercy of every specula- 
tor. Eckhel did for medallic history, what Young 
and Champollion achieved for the hieroglyphic ; 
while their successors have equally profited by the 
foundations thus laid, and rendered the medallic and 
hieroglyphic branches of research accessible. 

By the investigation of every question connected 
with the former, and tracing the geographical rela- 
tions of ancient coins and medals, Eckhel restored 
them to their place in history, and raised the study 
to its due rank among the historical sciences. The 
extended superstructure which M. Mionnet has raised 
upon the foundation laid by that scholar, is known 
to every numismatist. The * Doctrina Nummorun,.’ 





and the ‘ Description des Médailles Antiques,’ should 
have a place in the library of every admirer of the 
authentic elements of history. 

The important investigations at present in 
on the currencies of ancient Egypt, Italy, Gaul, Bri- 
tain, and Ireland, were adverted to, but on these 
questions the time of the Society did not permit of 
enlargement on the present occasion. The advan- 
tages likely to accrue to history from a more rigorous 
examination of modern coins and medals, or those 
posterior to the age of Charlemagne, were suggested 
and enforced ; these offering pictorial records of per- 
sons and events, analogous to the Roman series, with 
the additional advantages of that accuracy in regard 
to dates and many other points, which necessarily 
augments as time advances. 

The address concluded by an eloquent appeal to 
the members and the literary commonwealth, for the 
strenuous promotion of the objects of an institution, 
which promises to become a focus for the concentra- 
tion of many-widely scattered rays of history, and 
for the subsequent diffusion of them. 

Thanks were then voted to the President, and the 
Society adjourned. 

{In our last report, p. 819, col. 1, line 10, for “ then” 


read them; line 30 from bottom, note, for “‘ Thoesus,” read 
Thasus.} . 





Westminster Mepicat Society.—Nov. 4.—Mr. 
Scott again called the Society’s attention to the dele- 
terious quality of the composition of German wax- 
candle. 

Professors Phillips and Everitt were present at 
the meeting, and detailed very carefully the process 
of the experiments they had resorted to, for the pur- 
pose of analysis. The product in these experiments 
was three grains of arsenic in each candle.—Prof. 
Everitt also minutely detailed the mode of manufac- 
ture, and it appeared that the object of arsenic is to 
supersede the use of wax in its admixture with the 
stearine, thus giving solidity to the composition which 
otherwise assumed a crystalline condition.—Mr. Snow 
had since the last meeting made a careful analysis, 
and found the same proportion of arsenic in each 
candle.—Mr. Scott again stated, that in some there 
was a proportion of 1 to 28.—Mr. Everitt further 
stated, that in some candles the deposit of arsenic 
would be frightfully large, in proportion to that he 
first stated.—_ Dr. Granville thought the question of 
vital importance, and instanced the anxiety of the 
French government, by offering prizes to the scien- 
tific world, for any means to prevent the baneful in- 
fluence of arsenic exhalations in their houses and 
manufactures, as a proof of the danger attending 
this poison—Dr. Johnson thought its hazard de- 
pended on the accumulative character of the poison. 
He stated it to be notorious that arsenic was on that 
account a poison of a most insidious character, and 
like lead, although not immediately producing 
marked effects, yet eventually committing most 
deadly ravages.—A committee was then appointed, 
on the motion of Mr. Chinnock, to investigate the 
subject, and to report their result to the Society, at 
the meeting of Saturday the 18th instant, when Pro- 
fessors Phillips and Everitt have promised to attend 
with their apparatus, to experiment and to pursue 
the analysis before the Society. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Sat. Westminster Medical Society ......Eight, P.M. 
Moy. § Royal Academy (Anatom. Lecture).Eight. 
* \ Royal Geographical Society ........Nine. 
Zoological Society (Scien. Bus.)....4 p. Eight. 
Tugs. { Society of Arts( Ev. Jilustrations).. Eight. 
innzan Society .....+.+++++e+++++ Eight. 
Society of Arts ...... 
Geological Society .......+++ 
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Botanical Society .......++++++ 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, and until further notice, the Historical Play of 
CARACTACUS ; and other Entertainments. 








COVENT GARDEN. 

This Evening, a New Comic Opera, called THE BARBERS OF 
BASSORA ; after which THE PAROLE OF HONOUR; and 
(in ‘Two Acts) GUY NNERING. 

On Monday, MACBETH; after which a New Farce, called 
THE ORIGINAL; with THE POOR SOLDIER. 

Teseten pine HENRY THE FIFTH; with the Opera of FRA 


Wednesday, a Comic Opera; with other Entertainments. 





Drury Lanr.—‘ Caractacus’ was produced @ 
Monday, on which occasion the hopes, in which the 
lessee had indulged, were shaken almost to ther 
foundation. It seems to be generally agreed, thy 
in dresses, scenery, and processions, it ex 
everything which has preceded it; but that it Was, in 
the main, wretchedly performed. The attention ay 
labour necessary to ensure regularity in the exhihj. 
tion of the adjuncts we have alluded to, seem to hare 
blinded the management to the importance of 1 
peated rehearsals of the words and action of the play 
and the consequence was, that in grasping at tie 
shadow, the substance was all but lost. The actor 
were early at fault, and the audience, who seemed y 
impatient for the show as they usually are for the 
pantomime at Christmas, settled, at once, that be 
cause a part of the piece seemed heavy, the whole 
must necessarily be so too. Assuredly, whateve 
was the cause, ‘Caractacus,’ although successful ig 
parts, (particularly in the admirable acting of the 
boy who played Hengo,) was, as a whole, very badly 
received. Sudden revolutions, however, sometime 
occur in theatrical states, and such has been the cay 
in this instance. The lessee set the pruning knifety 
work on Tuesday morning, cut out the weak parts 
and condensed the strong; in short, got up his cae 
better, and moved for, and obtained a new trial ip 
the evening. A second jury reversed the verdict of 
the first, and the same curtain, which had fallen m 
Monday night on a failing play in five acts, dropped, 
in less than twenty-four hours afterwards, amidst the 
applauding shouts of the audience, on a highly sw. 
cessful one in three. 





Covent Garven.—A drama, in two acts, calle] 
‘The Parole of Honour,’ has been produced her 
with success. The story, though not very origina, 
has its interest, and the piece is throughout well and 
carefully written. 





Otymric.—A new piece, in two acts, (intersected 
by a Dream, as the bills have it,) and called ‘A 
Dream of the Future,’ was produced on Monday 
last, and received with approbation. It is from 
the pen and ink of Mr. Charles Dance, and the 
pencil of Mr. Marshall. Mr. Peake’s laughable fare 
of * The Duel,’ which was interrupted last week by 
the sudden illness of Mr. Charles Mathews, has been 
revived, and very well received here. 





MISCELLANEA 

Falling Stars.—More evidence concerning this phe- 
nomenon is every now and then sent into the French 
Academy of Sciences; we do not attempt to give it 
all, from the fear that it may weary our readers, but 
as the Mauritius is an entirely new quarter among 
the reporters, we will here observe, that on the night 
between the 12th and 13th of November, 1822 
M. L. Robert observed the same shower of fall. 
ing stars as that seen in all parts of Europe. M. 
Arago also states that the same phenomenon was 
seen by his son in August last, from the Observatory 
in Paris. 

Instructions for Travellers—In the instructions 
drawn up by the scientific men of France, for the 
use of the two vessels, the Astrolabe and the Gelée 
which are about to circumnavigate the globe, we 
perceive that Mr. Ward’s plan of transporting plants 
is highly recommended, as well as that of Mr. Lusch- 
nath, which can also be applied to seeds, in order 
to preserve their germinating powers. M. de Blai 
ville eagerly requires microscopic marine animals 
the Spirula with its inhabitant, that of the Nautilus 
flammea, which is wanting in the collections 1 
France, parasitical insects, and worms ; and strongly 
urges experiments to be made on the temperature of 
living man, and beings of an inferior order, under 
different circumstances. He also lays great stress 
the possession of the Chionis from Cape Horn, &, 
the animals of the extreme south, the probably fabt- 
lous horse of Molina, with its divided hoof, bis 
articulated cuttle fish, and the Phytotomus. Heses 
forth the important novelties likely to be found in 
New Guinea, the Moluccas, and Celebes, 10 the 
creeks and bays of which, probably, exist a multitude 
of fishes and Mollusca, and particularly requests 
acquisition of the Apteryx, from the New Holland 
region, which is supposed not to have any wings, # 
which the inhabitants call Kioi-kioi. Further 
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mation he considers necessary concerning the 
tition of the Tenrees, on the Aye-aye, or the 
iro and he terminates a long list of instruc- 
ions by recommending naturalists to notice the 
ontents of the stomachs of all those animals which 
thy kill, and minutely to observe the number, form, 
nd colour of the eggs of birds, reptiles, fishes, articu- 
ted animals, and mollusca. M.de Freycinet re- 
mmends hydrography, observations on the tides 
currents, such descriptions of the countries visit- 
eas Will set forth their resources to future naviga- 
jus, their statistics, and the moral state of their 
jghabitants. Physical observations are warmly urged 
by M. Savary, as forming part of the long series of 
gservations which are ‘Tequired for the solution of 
rarious facts. M. Cordier states the ignorance which 
s concerning the southern hemisphere, and 
the consequent value of the smallest atom of rock 
fom this quarter, and especially of any which can 
iveacertain notion of the soils, which, under dif- 
frent meridians, advance towards the southern pole, | Ww: 
whe invites geologists to observe the direction and 
inlination of the different strata. To these he adds 
the observance and collection of fossil remains and 
parine deposits, with detailed notes concerning the 
ion in which they are found, and the history of 
earthquakes and their visible consequences. 

Coal in France.—Some veins of coal have been 
dixovered in the neighbourhood of Mantes, and 
cose to the village of St. Martin-la~Garenne, which 

ise to be of considerable value. The celebrated 
Dolomieu had visited this spot in 1792, in order to 
avertain the existence of coal there, that idea having 
been suggested by the discovery of several layers of 
bituminous earth, but he was unsuccessful. M. F. 
Gamier has been more fortunate, and states its 
position to be immediately under a layer of plastic 
tay, either greenish or greyish in colour, in a dis- 
trict bearing the marks of many violent convulsions. 

Hybrid Ferns.—A triumph has been obtained by 
M. Martens, the professor of chemistry at the Uni- 
vesity of Louvain, and Dr. l’Herminier, over those 
yho assert that no hybrid plant can be produced 
where no stamina exist. ‘The former shook the 
fonds of the Gymnogramma calomelanos, and the 
G. chrysophylla, reciprocally over each other, at the 
tine when the fructification was fully developed, and 
thus produced a new plant which is to be called G. 
Martensii. It is worthy of remark that the hybrid 
plant bids fair to be easily propagated in our green- 
houses, while the parents constantly languish and 
tie. While M. Martens was making his experi- 
ment at Louvain in Belgium, Dr. l’Herminier 
watched the same process taking place naturally in 
the woods and savannahs of Guadaloupe, and sent 
some dried fronds (in excellent preservation) of the 
hybrid to M. Bory St. Vincent. 

Food for Silkworms.—Some experiments have 
been made in the neighbourhood of Montpellier to 
feed silkworms on the leaves of the Scorzonera, which 
have perfectly succeeded ; out of 150 only three or 
fur died, and the cocoons were of the same weight 
and odour as those produced by the worms fed on the 
leaves of the mulberry. 

Mason Spider.—Dr. Moulin has sent the nest of a 
nason spider to M. Audouin from New Granada, in 
South America, which resembles the other known 
species in its habits, but is different from those of the 
Abbé de Sauvages and M. Rossi, by its dimensions, 
and from there being no holes on the inferior surface 
of its operculum, which holes are intended for the 
reeption of the hooks of the Mygale; this spider 
being attached by its feet to the silky substance in- 
ide, thus contrives to keep its door shut. 

Dr. Clanny’s Improved Telegraph.tNo machine 
for making signals or numerical symbols can, with 
Propriety, be called a Telegraph, unless it be adapted 
to express a sufficient number of letters so as to form 
vords, not only in one, but also in every written lan- 
guage, and by which words and sentences may be 
formed expeditiously. We have much pleasure in 
Sting to our readers that Dr. Clanny, of Sunder- 
land, has so improved his Telegraph, that the ad- 
vantages hinted at above are now completed, and at 

trifling expense of fifty shillings for each station, 
if the station be ten or even twenty miles. This 
Telegraph is not to be patented.—Newcastle Journal. 
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DUCATION.—TO PARENTS AND 
GUARDIANS.—GROVE HOUSE, BROMPTON, is NOW 
OPEN for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, on’a plan combining the 
a(lvantages of maternal care and attention, with a course of 
Moral, Religious, and General Instruction, preparatory to the 
more advanced pursuits of Classical Literature. A Parisian is 
resident in the house for the advantage of the Language. The 
‘erms moderate (commencing from the time of entrance), and 
no Extras. Extensive grounds are attached to the house, situate 
in the most desirable part of Brompton. 
For further particulars and references, application may be 
made as above; or to Mr. Hailes, Bookseller, 168, Piccadilly. All 
letters by post are requested to be paid. 


IRACY of MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH.— 
: We, the undersigned, hereby acknowledge that we have 
infringed the Cc Copyright of, +9 ongman & Co.. the Proprie- 
tors of Mr. oore’s Poem of LALLa Rooxk#, tn printing 
we ablishing the tale of Paradise and the Peri, in No. 1 of the 
ekly Newspaper entitled * Tae Lapis’ NEWSPAPER,’ with- 
an “heir consent; and in consideration of their not continuing 
legal proceedings against us for such infringement, We hereby 
apologize for having so acted, and undertake that no further 
copies No. 1 containing such tale shall be sold; and that no 
further Piracy upon the said Work, or any other’ ea by as. ht of 
the said Messrs. ratty & Co., sghall be commnittet i 
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— JAMES CHARLES SMITH. 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
By Beso “SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on WED- 


November lath, and Five following days (Sunday 
excepted) SULA PATI 














NG LIBRARY of MODERN 
ya = POPULAR LITERATURE; 
THE LAW LIBRARY of a BARRISTER, 

Among which are, Modern Reports in the various Courts— 
the Statutes at Large—the most approved Books of Practice, &c. 
A LIBRARY of MAGNIFICENT BOOKS, 
many in elegant Binding, removed from the Country ;— 

The THEOLOG ICAL LIBRARY of the fate REV. HUGH 
THINGTON, of Salter’s Hall ; 

be ae and Catalogues (price 1s.) Had ‘at the Rooms. 

Valuations of eve description of property made for the 

payment of the Probate Duty, or other purposes. 


LIBRARY, BOOKS OF PRINTS, ETC. 
a Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Roo 
ing-street, St. a s-square, on THURSDAY, Nov. Teth, 
at 1 o'clock precisely. 


THE LIBRARY of a BARONET DECEASED, 


and removed from the Country ; comprising, 

Edmondson’s Peerage and Heraldry—Hasted’s 
Kent—The Commons Journals, 48 vols. —Lyson's s Environs of 
London—Bruce’s ‘Travels—C ‘ook’s, | Pocock’s, and other Voyages 
—Harleian_ Miscell ‘ransactions, 65 Parts— 
Bulfon’s Works—Leland’s Itinerary—Hearne’s Curious Dis- 
courses, and Liber Niger ; and various Standard Works in Eng- 
lish and French Literature, in genuine condition. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


PICTURES AND MODERN DRAWINGS, 
1 # Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, 
ep pee St. ” een s-square, on WEDNESDAY, Nov. 22nd, 
ne precis 
rue VALUABLE COLLECTION of PIC- 
TU rat end MODERN DRawincs of" 
AMIN WHEATLEY, Esq. Decease 
Cundden several pechanes of the Old Masters, 
and the Works of the following Artists— 


Po Vickers 
Hoffland Barrett 
Linnell Prout 
Sooper, R.A. Pugin 
Wilson Payne Stephanoff 
Uwins, R.A. Vincent bbetson 


May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalagees' had. 


ASY MODE of SECURING the BONUS 

4 on BOQUITASLE POLICIES by the UNITED KING- 

M_ LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, 

Pall Mall, tt established by Act of Parliament, for As- 

surances of Lives and Survivorships, and likewise for the Grant- 
ing and Purchasing of Annuities. 


Honorary Presiden 
Earl of Errol. | ore v resent Glandine. 
Earl of Courtown. | rd Elphinstone. 
Earl Leven and Melville. Lord Belhaven and Stenton, 
Lord y iscount Falkland. Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart., 
Lord Viscount Eastnor, M.P. 


James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
William Plasket, Esq., Deputy-Chairma 

The accommodation now offered to Pthe public b by the follow- 
ing condition will be found particularly convenient, ant well 
worthy the serious consideration of parties who ma to 
secure to their families the bonus expected on Equitable Polici ies, 
January 1, 1840, and, by adoqtiog it, not only will that object be 
attained, but they n may avail t hemselves of continuing the in- 
surance for the remainder of life, at the premium of their 
present age, whatever may be their state of health, after having 
received the bonus of the Equitable :— 

**When an insurance is for life, half the Premium may remain 
unpaid for five years at interest, to be deducted eventually from 
the Policy, or paid off at convenience, it being perfectly under- 
stood that, ifthe party discontinues the insurance, the Company 
have po, claim on him for the portion of the Premium that is 
unpai 

Thus, a gentleman of 45 may be insured for the whole period 
of life at 3/. 10s. 6d. per cent.,and by paying 1/. 15s. 3d. for the 
first five ‘years, he may disc ontinue his insurance as soon as he 
has received the bonus of the Equitable, or may remain insured 
for life as above explained. 

This Company grants liberal Annuities upon ages of 65 and 
upwards to parties themselves, but not assignable ; and every 
information will be afforded on 2 eside application at the 
Office, or by letters add ‘ot t Dire ector, Edward 

copplace. Pall M 


Boyd, Esq., 8, Waterloo- 
City Agent~EDWARD FRED. LEEKS, Esq., Solicitor, 
2, Charlotte-row. 


Mey 











Martin 


Hogarth 

















O COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS. —A ve 
neat and elegant GAsE. to hold TILT’S MINIATUR 
CLASSICS on the Shop Counter, the Shelf, or the Window, has 
been prepared, price only 5s. It may be had, on application, 
through any London Correspondent.—The Classics are now kept 
beautifully bound in menscos, at exceedingly low prices. 
86, Fleet-street, Nov. 





OCIETY for he DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS, through- 
out ENGLAND and WALES, catentianes 1772 
President—The EARL o OMNEY. 
Vice-Preniente 
Lord Ken Fe Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. M.P. 
Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bt. M.P.| C harles Baward Fi 'igou, Esq. 


‘reasurer— puenie b Bond Cabbell 
Auditors—John My ty , and Colin ackensie, Req. 
At a MEETING of GOV EMNORS. held in Craven-street, on 
Wednesday, the ist day of November, 1837 837, the Cases of 35 Peti- 
of which 27 were approved, 3 rejected, 


tioners were considered, 
2 inadmissible, and 3 deferred for ing 

Since the Meeting held on the 4th ol October, ONE HUNDRED 
AND FIFTEEN DEBTORS, of whom 88 had Wives and 243 
Children, have been discharged from “the Prisons of Englandand 
Wales, the expense of whose liberation, including every charge 
connected with the Society, was 501/, 8s., and the following 

nefactions received since the last Report: 

Mrss. Clyatt ..-ccccssee A £2 
P. Persse, Esq. «-. alk 
Cc 0 Stanhope 


_ ove 

Richard ig per Messrs. “Drummond evcccces, 
des Summers, » per Messrs. vocks & Co....+ wA 
1. L., per oy Vhitmore & 
A, D. T » per I Messrs. Hoare .. - 
M.F.T: D: PED recccvcecocccceccocnsececocsocesoceccoes 

Benefactions ane received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq 

Treasurer, No. 1, Brick-court, Tempple ; also by the Sih bee 
Bankers :—} AY Cocks, mmonds. Herries, Ham- 
mersleys, Hoares, Whitmore, Verest and bythe Secretary, No. 7, 
Craven-streeet, Strand, where the Books may be seen by those 
y 


— 
- 
Boece euwo 


CO. cccccccccccccccces 


& ecccece eso 


who are inclined to support the ye ond where the 
meet on the first Wednesday in over n month 
OSEPH | LUNN, , Secretary. _ 


MISS MITFORD’S NEW ANNUAL, 


RR Rh TABLEAUX; 
PICTURES Hh SCENES 5 Binstragive of NATIONAL 
CHARACTER, BEA a and COSTUME, with large and 
beautifully-engrav ved Pin 
ited by Miss MITFORD, Author of ‘ Our Village,” &c. &c. 
* Regally gorgeous—the literature is choice in kind. The 
little stories, and especially Miss yey own contributions— 
* Englis! Edith," for poet My Vrs LA, A py boven, ane the 
ant ager,’ are exactly of tha ts fi 
Ron whi which on aaeat suited to such works as ‘the Seay Sesere 
jagazi 
imperial to. , splendidly bound in morocco, 2/. 2s. ; IndiaProofs, 


Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 











On the 13th November will be published, 8vo., with Maps and 
Plates, price 5s 
JOURNAL OF 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
VoL. Vil. Pant II. 


1. (a Aecent of the Old Calabar | River, by R. K. Oldfield, Esq 
Old Calabar a Branch of the River Giateld, Bes By 

c- awe Allen, R.N. 

On the ‘aland of Old Providence. By! M. C. F. Collett, R.N. 
Voyage round the Globe in 1833-6. By F. D. Bennett, Esq. 

On the lliyats of Persia. By J. Morier, Esq. F.R.S. 

Vocabulary of Names of Places in the Empire of Marocco. 
By Count Graberg af Hemso. 

Diary of an Ascent of the nent ECorentye ond and A 
British Guayana, in 1836. 

Major T. L. Mitchell's et. eke enedfiion to the 
Interior of Australia. 

9 - Captain Back’s ma PY Voyage of H.M.S. Terror. 

Colonel Chesney's, R.A., Expedition to the Euphrates. 
. Latest Intelligence from Capt. Alexander in 1 Africa. 
. De Angelis’ Records of moF roovnees of La 


&e. 
The Second Edition of ‘Vol, ‘IIL, Part I., is now 
ready. 8vo. 3s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW BOOKS ON THE EVE OF PUBLICATION 
By Mr. MURRAY. 
I. 
THE LIFE, JOURNAL, and CORRESPON- 
DENCE of WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, 
By his SONS. 
4 vols. — 8vo. 


Py EP # 





AL EA 
ir JOHN BARROW, phy 
jith a Portrait, &c. 8vo. 
Ill, 
THE MANNERS AND ovetoue OF THE 
wate $b EG Sit Oe 
J. G. WILKIN 
jootoms. _— oan other Plates. 


D CORRESPONDENCE OF 
RL V E. 


Illustrated by 450 Pw 


CONCERNING THE NgUI BLLECTUAL FOWERS, 
iE INVESTIGATION OF TRUTH 


IT 
By JOHN Eighth Ealoon M.D., wee. and Edin. 


th Edition. Post’ sv 


TRAVELS IN THE 
PANJAB, LADAKH, KASHMIR, &c. 
By Messrs. MOORCROFT and TREBECK. 
2 vols. 8vo. vo om and Plates. 


TRAVELS IN ARABIA, (OMAR) 
IN THE PENINSULA OF INT SINAI, 

And along Ge SHORES of the te D SEA, 
By Lie WELLSTED, F.R 
With Map and re Hicetaations. 

vil. 

CONTINUATION OF THE HOME TOUR 
Through various Parts of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRE- 
LAND, including the CHANNEL ISLANDS, and ISLE OF 
MAN, By Sir GEORGE HEAD, Pi 


‘ost 8voO, 
October, 1837. 


5 val 8vo. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street, 
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THE ATHENZUM. 











Now complete, in 2 vols. price 1/. 12s. cloth, 


[ue ADVENTURES of GIL BLAS, of 
SANTILLANE. 
beam fom the French of is SAGE, 
SMOLLETT, M. 


Embellished with Six Hundred first-rate Engravings on Wood, 
rom the Original Designs of Jean Gigou 
London: J. J. Dubochet & Co. 75, Old Broad-street. 


Nearly ready, uniform with ‘ Gil Blas.’ 
Vol. I. price 16s. cloth, and Part VI. price 2s. 6d., of 
A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
ON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. 
Trgnelated rom the Spanish of MIGUEL DE CERVAN- 
TES EDRA, by CHARLES JARVIS, Esq 
poaretally a and ‘corrected. Embellished with Fight 
Hundred Engravings, after Original Designs, by Tony Johannot. 
To be poner 5 in Eighteen Monthly Parts, forming 3 vols. 
London - Dubochet & Co. 75, Old Broad-street. 
HE CIVIL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT'S 
JOURNAL. published Monthly, price 6d., containing 16 
pages { 4to., closely printed, with several Wood Encravings. 
has been reprinted, and may be had with No. Il. for 
act May t H. Hooper, Pall Mall Fast ; Groombridge, Panyer- 
alley. Newgute-street ; 3; and all Booksellers and Newsmen. Pub- 
lished at No. 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street, where all Communi- 


gion and Advertisements are to be left, addressed to the 
itor. 











Just published, in one volume, price 12s. 6d. boards, 


VOCABULARY of EGYPTIAN HIERO- 
GLYPHICS. 
By SAMUEL SHARPE. 


Also, by the same Author, price 12s. 6d. boards, 
The Early History of Egypt, from the Old Testa- 
ment, &c. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street 


SIR — goed NEW WORK. 
ady, post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
A¢ CONTINUATION of “the HOME TOUR 
» SCOT STLAND, IRELAND, the CHANNEL ISLANDS, 


and ISLE of MA 
By SIR GEORGE HEAD. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
November, 1837. 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S PRIMER, 
In royal 18mo. price 3s. boards, the 2nd edition of 
HE PRIMER: a Book of Private PRAYER, 
needful to be used of all Christians. Which Book was 
authorized and set forth by Order of Kinc Epwarp VI., to be 
taught, pareed, read, and used of oP his ag cts. 
Edit hed OF the Rev. HENRY WALTER, B.D. F.R.S. 
dim of St. Job s College, C. ambridge. 
Printed fo fe 3. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Caterer: Pall Mall. 


n 5 vols. 8v0. (6 Parts) price 3/. 12s. boards, 

A N EXP OSITION of the PARABLES and 
of other P: Ar ty S ry! the GOSP. 
B ARD GRESWELL, B.D. 

Fellow of Corpus ‘t hist College, Oxford, and Author of the 
* Harmonia Evangelica,’ and of* nenggennen the Principles 
and Arr soaenent of a Harmony of the Gospe 

Printed for J. G. ie r. pivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 

Ww jaterloo-plac ey , Pall N 

*,* A few Copies of Pee Three last Parts may be had, to com- 
plete Sets, price 1/. 16s. 











oy 








In 8vo. price 7s. 6d. the 2nd edition, revised 
#ENERAL VIEW of the DOCTRINE of 
REGENERATION in BAPTISM. 
By the Right Rev. CHRISTOPHER BETHELL, D.D. 
Pow Bishop of Bangor. 
Printed for J. G. 


& F. Biving gton, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


. Just published, 
EARLS OF THE EAST; 
BEAU es. ws LALLA ROOKH.’ 
Consisting of TWELVE LARGE-SIZED PORTER. AITS of the 
Sentral bE MALE ry it. ARACTERS in this celebrated 
Designed by FANNY CORBAUX, and drawn on 
LOUISA CORBAUX. 
Imperial 4to. me. 6d. Beautifully coloured, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 
This day is published, in imperial 4to. eh 31s. 6d. richly bound, 
NEMS OF BEAUTY, for 1838: 


displayed in a Series of 12 AR, finished Engravings of 








Stone by 





= Sg re executed under the Superintendence of Mr. 
CHAS. HEATH, from Designs by E. T. PARRIS, is a aoe 
BLE! 


feneiel Illustrations in Verse by the COUNTESS O 


“~s ang possessing such rare charms both of ane or poesy as 
to entitle it to stand by itself. One guinea and a half ean never 
be more satisfactorily expended thani in pore hasing this imperial 
quarto volume. Parris’s engravings of the Passions, and the 
Countess’s illustrations, will continue always to be admired 
among the costliest decorations and the loveliest triumphs of 
the Muses that the amateur can select.”’— Monthly Review. 

London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
Just published, 28s. 6d. ; morocco, %5s.; Proofs, 46s. 
ANDERIN GS and EXCURSIONS in 

SOU TH WALES, including the SCENERY of the 


RIVER WYE. 
y THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq 
With 48 fine Plates. from srawiess, by Harding. Cox, Fielding, 
res wic 

“ This picturesque and beautiful publication forms a remark- 

ably handsome volume."’— Lit. 
Both the plates and illustra . te tterpress bear the test of 

comparison against the Annuals.’’—Atheneum. 

Tilt, and Simpkin & Co. London; Wrightson & Webb, Bir- 
mingham. 


HISTORICAL sera hy. ae ALLAM,ESQ.F 















".A.S 


KUROrE DU RING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Seventh wien. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


The Constitutional History of England. Third 


Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


Ill. 
An Introduction to the History of Literature, in 


the XVth, XVIth, and XVIJIth Centuries. Vol. 1., 8vo. 14s. 
Vols. II. and III., which complete the Work, are in preparation. 
J urray, Albemarle-street. 


November, 1837. 





In a few days, 4th Edition, corrected and improved by ‘thei inser- 
tion of all the Authorities, and the addition of a copious Index, 
eompressed into one neatly-printed volume, 8vo 

YHE BOOK OF THE CHURCH. 
By_ ROBERT SOUTHEY, L.L.D. 
John Murray, pe tee I ar ag 
November, 1837. 





ELEGANT JUVENILE ANNUAL, 
Now ready, re ME price 4s. 6d. 
HE EXCITEMENT for 183 
Edited by the Rev. qgeee: SRT t. AMIESON, Minister of 
st 
With Illustrations on Steel and W wet in the finest style of the 


John Johnstone, Edinburgh (successor to Waugh & Innes); 
and Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London. 


7 “Just ‘published, in 8vo. cloth lettered, price 4s. 
R= ARKS on MATHEMATICAL or DE- 
MONSTRATIVE REASONING, with Reference to some 
recent Publications. 
By EDWARD TAGART, F.G.S. 
Lenden: John Green, 121, Newgate-street. 





Just maND t in 18mo. cloth lettered, price 2s. 6d. 
IVE AND LET LIVE. By Miss Sepewrcx, 
Author of ‘The Poor Rich Man and Rich Poor Man,’ 
* Home,’ &c. 
Also just published, in stiff covers, price 
Rich Enough; a Tale of the — 
Author of ‘ Three Experiments of Living.’ 
In 8vo. with wrapper, price 1s. 
A Letter on the Annexation of Texas to the 
United States. By Dr. Channing. 
ondon: John Green, 121, Newgate-street. 


By the 





FULLER’S CHURCH HISTORY OF BRITAIN. 
In 3 large vee. 8vo., clesaly printed, and euteiches with 
vings, price 36s. bound in cl 
HE CHU RCH HISTORY of “BRITAIN, 
from the Birth of Sy ae until the Year MDCXLVIII. 
Endeavoured by THOMAS LLER, D.D., Prebend of Sarum, 
&c. &c., Author of * The W Verthios of England,’ &e. A new 
edition, with all the Author’s Corrections, additional Notes, &e,. 
“It is scarcely too much to say that you will hardly finda 
page in which some one sentence out of every three does not 
deserve to be quoted for itself—as motto or maxim.”’— Coleridge. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, Cheapside ; and 
sold by all other Booksellers. 


BETIS S'S SCHOOL ATLAS.—On the Ist of 
December, 1837, will appear, Part the First of the above 
work, containing TWO } MAPS beautifully engraved upon Steel, 
and superiorly coloured, price 1s. 6d.; to be continued monthly, 
yr a ° ompleted in Eight Parts, forming a very cheap and superior 





Considerable effort has been made to render this Atlas, both 
as respects accuracy and execution, one of the first of the pre- 
sent day; and it will be found in other respects superior to any 
school Atlas extant. The maps are of such a size as to render 
separate maps of any but the most noted countries superfluous, 
which, besides curtailing the number, and consequent expense, 
has the great advantage of giving the student a more correct 
knowledge of the relative situations of countries. 

ay Compton-street, Brunswic ‘k-square. 





~“ This is the really cheap Ency clopedia, for that only is cheap 
which is excellent.”’"—Atheneum. 


is day, p — 6s. 


Exerxcrora DIA BRITANNICA, 
Part XCl. 


At least four-fifths of the matter included in the present Part is 
entirely new. Among the Articles of peculiar interest which it 
contains may be mentioned NetHERLANDS—NEWCASTLE— 

EWFOUNDLAND — NEwsPaPErRS — Newton—New York— 
Niesunr—Nicer—NILE—NOLLEKENS, and NorTHCOTE. 

Wherever any of the text of the former Edition or Supplement 
has been retained, it has been amended in style, improved in 
arrangement, and accommodated in every respect to ic e actual 
state of knowle edge, and the general design of the Wo 

am & Charles Black, Edinburgh. “Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co. ; Whittaker & Co. ; Hamilton, Adams, & Co., London. 


TNHE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCL LAR, No. IV. 
will be ready for delivery on Wednesday next. 

The anxiety expressed amongst Literary Persons and the 
Trade. to have the above Publication delivered regularly, evinces 
the utility of such a vehicle for advertising all Works connected 
with Literature and the Fine Arts; and from its extensive cir- 
culation throughout Great Britain and the Continent, the Editor 
feels confident that it will become the Standard for literary in- 
formation. 

The List of three thousand for ae yee delivery being now 
complete, the work can pay be had by subscribing 4s. for the 
year, or at 2d. each, on Ye ays of public ation, at the Office, 57, 
Skinner-street, or through any Bookseller. 


Il. 
Mrs. Markham’s History of France. 


Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 














APPROVED CHILDREN’S BOOKS. : 
RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND. Sixth Edition. 2vols.12mo. 12s. 


Fourth 


Iit. 
Mrs. Markham’s Historical Conversations. 12mo. 
6s. Iv. 
Mrs. Markham’s Sermons for Children. feap. 8vo. 


Stories for Children, hom the History of England. 
Eleventh Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
vi. 
Gospel Stories for Cativen. A New Edition. 
18mo. 3s. 6d. 


Progressive Geography. 4 “By the Author of ‘Stories 
for C hildren.’ Third Edition. smo. 2s. 
v 


Conversations on Nature and Art. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. bound. Vol. II. is preparing. 
Ix 
Bertha’s 
Third Edition. 


By a Lady. 


Journal while on a Visit to her Uncle. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 


aay Callcott’s History of Spain. 2 vols. 12mo. 
"Tittle Arthur's History of England. By Lady 
Callcott. Atey. Béitica. 1smo. 

hn Murray, Albemarle-street, 





a 
CAMPBELL’S POEMS, UNIFORM WITH ROG 
*ITALY.” 












Just published, ie 1 vol. fiastented ay Vignettes, from 
s. 





by rner, pri board Sur 30s.) 
T= POETICAL “WORK of THO 
CAMPBELL 


Edward Moxon, Dover- street. 


This day is published, i in fe. 8vo. 5s. cloth one Vol. 1. of 
OUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS: coll 
by HIMSELF; containing JOAN of ARC; with a Po 
of the Author by Lane, and a Vignette by Creswick, 
Vol. II. will be published on December Ist, and 
will contain WAT TYLER, with a new Preface, Gnd other POEMS, 
sondon: Longman, Orme & ( 

















In super-royal 8vo. 1/. 1s.; India Proofs, 2/. 125, dd. 
HE KEEPSAKE for 1838 ; illustrated by , 
Series of highly Aniched Engra avings, executed under th 
Superintendence of Mr. arles Heath, from Designs made ex 
ressly for this Work, aoa intended also to form a Series of 
llustrations to L ord Byron's Works. 
London : Longman, Orme & Co. 





reg 4 eel 
Seat published, in 1 . —_ with — rous Iliustrations, 
10s. 6d. be 
PRACTIC AL TRE ATISE on WARMING 
BUILDINGS by HOT WATER, ond 2 ie UIRY into 
the LAWS of RADIANT and CC CTE HE BAT. To 
which are added, REMARKS on VENTILA ATION. and on the 
various Methods of Distributing Artificial Heat, and tteir Effects 
on Animal and V ceptable Physiology. 
By CHARLES HOOD, F-.R.A.S. &c. 
Ww hittaker & Co. Ave = -lane. 
ANSTER’S FAUST. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. in boards, 
| pAUS STUS, from the wae MAN of GOETHE, 
With Introduction and N 
OHN ANSTE: ie * Esq. L.L.D. 
Barrister-at-Law. 

“The genius, the fire, the characteristic mind and tone of 
Goethe, we find here, and here alone, transfused into our native 
tongue. "_ Edinburgh Review. 

‘his is the best means by which the English reader can be. 
come acquainted with Faust. It exhibits a remarkable union of 
freedom and fidelity."’"— Monthly Repository. 
ondon : Longman, Orme & Co. 


This day is published, ie “rn ore. Fg Vignette Title, &, 
pri 
IVES of CERV ANT ES. LOPE DE VEGA, 
QUEVEDO, ©. AMOENS, S ARCILASSO DE LA VEGa, 
Forming Vol. 3 of Lives or Et TER ERARY MEN of ITALY, 




















And Vol. 96 of Dr. A. 3 Cabinet CycLopxpta. 
Published Oct. 1, History of England, Vol. VII. 


London: Longman & Co. ; and John Taylor. 


SECOND EDITION. 
GREEN’S DISEASES OF THE SKIN 
Carefully revised, and with two colgared Fiates,| illustrative of 
the Skin Diseases, in 
PRACTICAL COMPEN DIU M of the 
DISEASES of the SKIN; including a Particular Consi- 
deration of the more frequent and intra nctable forms of these 
Allections. Illustrated by numerous case: 
By JONATHAN GREEN, M.D., of 40, Great Marlborough- 
s 


reet 








Member of the Royal Coll. af Surgeons, Londen, and formerly 
Surgeon in his Majesty’s Royal } 
Dedicated, ‘by Permission, to Sir Henry Halford, Bart. &c. 
*,.* For Reviews of the First Edition, see the Medical and 
general press of the period. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, royal 8vo. with Ww rapper, 
HE DEATH of MARLOWE: a Tracepy, 


in One Act. 








R. H. HORNE 
Author of Cosmo de’ Medici,’ &e. &e. 

“Itis delineated with a height of power, that is rare now-a 
days. The scenes are full to overflowing with energy and exul- 
tation. This is the work of true genius ; it t coy the vivid cha- 
racters of its origin stamped upon every line.”’"— 

“If the old Globe, or Blackfriars Theatre, Pow + ‘suddenl be 
raised out of the ground, with those who just remembered the 
days of Marlowe, for spectators, this were a piece to fill upan 
hour for them, to the content of thei sir stout and truly refined 
souls—souls that minced no matters in which humanity was 
discernible.”—Lricu Hunt. 

“Highly characteristic of that noble poet and predecessor 
of Shakspeare.’ ’—Chronicle. 

‘It demonstrates the hand of a master.”—True Sun 

“Extracts can do little towards giving a conception of the 
power of this work."’—Court Journal. 

Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 


SPLENDID NEW WORK. 
Dedicated, by Permission, to Her Majesty the Queen. 





This day is published, imp. 4to. bd. in silk, 31s. ot. large paper, 
roofs bound in mor. 3 
ORTRAITS of the CHILDREN N of the 


NOBILITY: a Series of nighiy-Go} finished Engravings, 
executed under the Superintendence of Mr. CHarves Heata, 
from Drawings by ALrrep E. CHaton, Esq. R.A. and other 
Eminent Artists. With illustrations i in v erse by Distinguished 


Contributors. 
Edited by Mes. FAIRLIE. 
CONTENTS OF THE FIRST SERIES 

The Ladies Emily Blanche Charlotte, Rose ‘Caroline Mary, 
and Emily Catharine Anne Somerset, Daughters of His Grace 
the Duke of Beaufort. Drawn by Chalon. The Poetry by Lady 
Emmeline Stuart Wortley. 

The Lady Mary Howard, Daughter of the Earl of Carlisle. 
Drawn by Bostock. The Poe try by Captain Marryat, in imi- 
tation of Herrick. 

Children of the Earl of Wilton. Drawn by Chalon. The Poetry 
by the Countess of Blessington. 

Hon. Frances Diana Manners Satton, Daughter of Viscount 
Canterbury. Drawn by Bostoc oetry by L. E. L. 

Sons of His Grace the Duke of Buc cle ugh and Queensberry. 
Drawn by Chalon.. The Poe yt y W. B. 

Elizabeth Jane Somerville, Yaughter of Sir W. Somersille 
Drawn by Maclise.. The Poetry by H. L. Bulwer, Esq. 

The Ladies Henrietta Louisa ‘Prise illa, and G eruidine: Miarriet 
Somerset, Daughters of His Grace the Duke of Beaufort. Drawa 

Sq. 
one e. 


by C halon. The t -oetry by 
: “Daughter of Lord Freder E mee Drawn by Chalon. 
The Poetry by the Countess 0 essington. 

Th he Daughte - of Lord. L saciast. ‘Drawn by Maclise. The 
Poetry by B. D'Israeli, Esq 

The Right Hon. Mary Frances pany a Baroness Le De 


spencer. Drawn p A oy yng Fairlie. 
ndon an 
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Now ready, 
ras AUTHORS OF ENGLAND. 
SIXTEEN LARGE and BEAUTIFUL PLATES, e 


ved in the new Bas-relief style, with BIOGRAPHICAL and 
ERITICAL SKETCHES by HENRY F. CHORLEY, Author of 
‘Memorials of Mrs. Hemans,’ &c. & 


c. 
This splendid work consists of Portraits Of the most distin- 
i ed British Authors, all carefully modelled from life. Each 

is surrounded by a richly ornamented frame. Royal 4to. 

beautifully bound, W. lls. 6d. . 

“This, for he, ppesent soneen, am be our Annual....The 
plates are exquisitely engraved.’'— Atheneum. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 


CHOICE AND MANAGEMENT OF HORSES, 
Now ready, Third Thousand, 
soves* URES of a GENTLEMAN 
IN_SEARCH OF A HORSE. 
: CAVEAT EMPTOR, Gent. 
“Every one interested in horses should possess this work.”’— 





Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


TOM OAKLEIGH’S WORK ON SHOOTING. 
Second edition, price 6s 


6s. 6d. 
HE OAKLEIGH SHOOTING CODE. 





Comprising the 180 Canons on Shooting, Fowling-pieces, 
Sporting Dogs, &c. By THOMAS OAKLEIGH, Esq. With 
pumerous Explanatory Notes 


“The matter of the performance can never become old or 
interesting. Itis destined to become a standard authority.” 
eview.—** Deserving a place in the library with Hawker, 
Johnson, Greener, or any other popular sporting writer.’ Sports- 
aat.—" This work is entitled toan universal perusal.’ Metropoli- 
tan gh ye | such a mass of information relative to 
shooting, that it ought to be in every sportsman's hands.” 
Cuambers’ Journal.—** Tom, we perceive, is a stickler forold times, 
and, like one of Charles Mathews’ old gentlemen, thinks we are 
losing all our amusements.”’ Mirror.—* It is just the sort of book 
weshould recommend.” New Sporting Mag.—‘ A very agreeable 
refresher to the sportsman.” Aflas.—* We strongly recommend 
thiswork.”” Bell's Life.—‘* Much practical information.” Observer. 
-" Avery useful work.” B. . rterly Mag.—* It contains every 
necessary instruction for him who is desirous to achieve success 
asashot.”” Sun.—* An invaluable monitor.” Man. Chron.—* All 
the information that a young or an old sportsman could desire.” 
lie. 4lb.—“* Will stand high in the estimation of sportsmen.” 
igh Hunt’s Monthly Repository.—* The book is well written ; it is 
evi oy A the work of a gentleman, and even a poet.” N 





New 
Mag.— The notes are not the least interesting and de- 
ightful portion of this volume.”’ Metropol. Conserv. Journal.— 
“The short introduction is so well done, that we wish there 
were more of it."’ Metropolitan (2nd notice).—* We cannot do 
better than recommend the second edition.” Bell's Life (2nd 
notice). It is the best thing of the kind extant.” Chambers’ 
Journal (2nd notice).—“ A fund of useful knowledge.”” New Sport- 
Mag. (2nd notice).—‘* We turn to the chapter entitled 
‘Grouse-shooting in Scotland, &c.’ for a specimen of the style, 
girit, and feeling with which the book is written.”’—Cariton 
Cwroniele.—* The subject of grouse-shooting is amply treated, 
and the amateur who is a stranger to.the moors will find much 
valuable information under this head.” Spectator.—* Oakleigh 
has shown a competent knowledge of grouse-craft.” Tait's Mag. 
~"His lessons on grouse-shooting are particularly good. To the 
shooter, we should say, they are the very best that have 
everappeared in print."” Monthly Review.—* Since the well-known 
publication of Daniell’s ‘ Rural Sports,’ we have seen nothing 
worthy of being compared with the ‘Oakleigh Code.’” Essex 
‘ There is but one piece of good advice deticient, and 
will supply : let every sportsman buy the ‘Oakleigh 
Code.’”” News. 
James Ridgway & Sons, 169, Piccadilly. 


Mereury.—* 
that we 
Shooting 


THE LATE WILLIAM DANIELL, R.A. 
HE ORIENTAL ANNUAL 
L By the Rev. HOBART CAUNTER, B.D. 
With TWENTY-TWO ENGRAVINGS, from Drawings by the 
late WILLIAM DANIELL, R.A. . 
Elegantly bound in morocco, price 21s.; or large paper, with 
a proof plates, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
.“* It is scarcely possible toimagine a more beautiful work: the 
binding is perfect.”"— Lit. Gazette. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 
NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF 
DR. HUNTER’S RUDDIMAN’S RUDIMENTS. 
Just published, in 12mo. Is. 6d. bound, * 
UDDIMAN’S RUDIMENTS of the LATIN 
TONGUE; with an Appendix on the Moods and Tenses 
of the Greek and Latin Verb. 
By JOHN HUNTER, L.L.D. . 
Formerly Professor of Humanity, and late Principal of the 
United College of Salvator and St. Leonard, in the 
é University of St. Andrews. a 
Sixth Edition,carefully revised, and enlarged by an Additional 
Appendix, containing the Rules for Gender and Quantity from 
Ruddiman’s Grammar, with a Synopsis of the Rules of Scanning 
and the different Metres. 
Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co. London. 

















13, Great Marlborough-street, Nov. 10. 
R. COLBURN u&as Just PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
PASCAL BRUNO: A Sicttran Srory. 
Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 1 vol. 
“ Mr. Hook deserves the thanks of all readers of romance, for 
introducing to the English public this capital tale of surprise and 
adventure.”"—Atheneum, 


Il. 
THE BENCH AND THE BAR. 
By the Author of ‘Random Recollections of the Lords and Com- 
mons,’ * The Great Metropolis,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 





lll. 
MISS LANDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
ETH EL CHURCHILL Lb; 
Or, THE TWO BRIDES. 
AStory of the Reign of George II. 3 vols. 
“Such a record of female sentiment and passion as has hardly 


been published since the days of Corinne.’’— Times. 
Iv. 
THE LIFE OF SIR EDWARD COKE, 
(Lord Chief Justice in the Reign of James I.) 
With MEMOIRS of his CONTEMPORARIES. 
By C. W. JOHNSON, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 

“ A very valuable work, illustrating one of the most important 

periods in our history.""—Literary Gazette. 


Vv. 

STORIES OF SPANISH LIFE. 
Edited by Lieut.-Col. CRAUFURD, Grenadier Guards. 2 vols. 
_“ These volumes are a welcome and valuable addition to Eng- 
lish literature, giving by far the best view of Spanish life we have 
yet met with."’—Spectator. 

In a Jew days, 
JANE LOMAX; 
Or, CRIME AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

By the Author of‘ Brambletye House,’ &c. 3 vols. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 








Now ready, in 2 vols, 8vo., price 12. 11s, 6d. cloth lettered, 


A RESIDENCE IN GREECE AND TURKEY ; 


With Notes of the Journey through Bulgaria, Servia, Hungary, 


and across 


the Balkan. 


Ilustrated by numerous tinted Lithographic Engravings, from Views of interesting Localities, and with 
Portraits of illustrious Greeks and Turks, taken by the Author. 


By FRANCIS HERVE, Esq. 


“Two lively and entertaining volumes.”"—Observer. 
Abundantly amusing.”’— Atheneum. 
Abounding with anecdote.”’"—Sun. 

“The author has the eye of an artist. 
ilful distinctness. 
to strip off the disguises of li’ 


ee 


"7 





ion 


e, and look at thinks nakedly.. 


> | a In describing features, figures, costume, or scenery, he notes characteristic points with 
These qualities have combined to give reality and a certain degree of novelty to his volumes, enabling him 
--A homely, John Bull sort of judgment upon subjects where we have 


hitherto had little beside declamation, cant, and a littérateur’s dressing up for effect. 
WHITTAKER & CO., Ave Maria-lane. 





THE BIRDS OF AMERICA. 


By J. J. AUDUBON, F.R.S., &c. 





When only a few Numbers of this Work had been published, Mr. Audubon was informed that many 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, as well as a considerable number of Natural History and other Societies, Libraries, &c. were desirous 
of possessing it, but that the time to be occupied in the publication (16 years) was so great, the casualties of life so many, and the 
mobability of its ever being finished, therefore, so remote, they determined to await its completion before they subscribed. ‘ 

With respect to many Societies, moreover, the rules preclude them, for the above reasons, from subscribing to any work of this 


kind published periodically, 


Mr. Audubon, therefore, feels desirous, for the information of such persons or Societies, to announce that seventy-eight Numbers 
have now appeared, and that with seven more it will be completed. He confidently expects to present the last Number to his 


Subscribers on the Ist of April or May next. 
As a comparatively cmell' 


number of persons only are acquainted with this work, for the information of others, it may be well to 


observe that the whole of the Birds (about 470 Species) known to inhabit North America, with the exception of those of Mexico 


aod Texas, are exhibited. 


The figures are all of the size of life, after drawings made from nature, during the last thirty-five years; and the Birds are 


“companied by a very large num 


r of Botanical Specimens, some of them not figured in any other work. 


_ This Publication was commenced in 1826, and the Prospectus then issued anticipated a period of sixteen years as necessary for 


iscompletion ; of that term only twelve years have elapsed, and in six months more it will be terminated. » 
In addition to the fidelity with which every Bird and Plant is represented, this Work has another great attraction, 


from the 


dreumstance that it forms a complete history of the Birds of America, and will in after times be a point from which to institute a 


Comparison for the purpose of ascertaining what changes civilization produces in the 


Fauna of that great continent. 


It was contemplated that eighty Numbers would finish the Work ; but in consequence of new and rare Species having been 


Tecently discovered by the Author, and also received from the Prince of Musignano, 


Thos. Nuttall, Esq., Dr. John Townsend, and 


others, eighty-five Numbers will be required (in which will be included the Eggs of many of the Species). 
The particulars of the plan of the Work may be reduced to the following heads: 
The size is whole-sheet double elephant, the paper being of the finest quality. 


The Work appears in Numbers—each consisting of five Plates. 
¢ price of each Number is Two Guineas, payable on delivery 
The number of perfect copies at present subscribed for does not 


exceed 190, of which upwards of 80 are subscribed for in America ; 


= the expense of getting them up is so great, that not more than ten or fifteen copies, above the number subscribed for, will be 


the Work must be m t y 
{May next, as after that time no subscription can be received. 
in, November 1, 1837, 





pared. 
The Establishment necessary for its publication will be broken up when the last Number is coloured ; and any ogeiiention for 
ade to the Author, 4, Wimpole-street, London ; or Mr. R. Havell, Engraver, 77, Oxford-street, 


fore the Ist 





| On Monday will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo., with a Portrait by 


andyke, price 12s. cloth, 
HE LIFE of WALLENSTEIN, DUKE of 
FREIDLAND. | 
4 By LIEUT.-COLONEL MITCHELL. 

“ We shall be glad if we can convey to the reader any part of 
the pleasure which we have received ourselves from the perusal 
ofthis work. The style of the narrative is very unaffected an 
impressive, and the Author possesses a certain nervous military 
eloquence which accords very well with his subject.”"— Times, 
Nov. 10, 

James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 


This day is published, 
RA’S 





O G E M 8; 
Or, THE TREASURES OF THE PARTERRE. 
n TWELVE ap “he Sed drawn and coloured by JAMES 
ANDREWS, with Poetical Illustrations by LOUISA ANN 
TWAMLEY. 
Imperial 4to. handsomely bound, 2/. 2s. A few choice copies in 
morocco, 2l, 12s, 6d. 
“ They are indeed beautiful ; there is a naturalness about them 
such as we have rarely seen excelled. The work contains many 
passages of beautiful and sterling poetry."'— Literary Gazette. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 









Published this day, and may be had. by order, of every Book 


and Printseller in France. 
FIsHER's DRAWING ROOM SCRAP. 


_ BOOK, 1838. Containing Thirty-six highly-finished En- 
gravings, illustrated with Poems by L. E. L. Quarto. Hand- 
somely bound, 21s. - 

“ The best criticism on this established favourite will be to 
quote it. The binding is very pretty this year—dark green, em- 
bossed with gold; indeed, the whole volume is got up with ex~- 
quisite taste.” —Lit. Gazette. 

* The volume contains some of the sweetest poetry Miss Lan- 
don has ever produced—besides a great number of beautiful en- 
gravings."’—United Service Gazette. 


THE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE, 1838. 

Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM ELLIS. 
Embellished with 16 Plates, engraved on steel in the best manner, 
elegantly bound in morocco, 15s. 

“This Annual, in the solidity and permanent interest of its 
subjects, may claim the character of perennial.’’— Spectator. 
“This is a very beautiful and solidly attractive volume, both 
as respects its literature and illustrations.”’— United Service Gazette. 
THE ONLY JUVENILE ANNUAL FOR 1838, 
FISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP - BOOK, 1838, 
By AGNES STRICKLAND and BERNARD BARTON, | 
Containing 16 Engravings, and forming an attractive and in- 
structive volume for Family Presents and School Prizes. Price 88. 
* This is the prettiest annual for the use of young people that 
we have seen; and the literary contents are of an unusually 
high character. * The Captive Princess’ is a charming poem.” 
— Literary Gazette. a ries i 
“ It should be observed in this juvenile gift, that the plates are 
more numerous and of a higher class than are to be found in 
other Annuals for young people.”"—Spectator. 


FISHER’S ORIENTAL KEEPSAKE, 1838. 





Second Series of 
THIRTY-SEVEN VIEWS IN SYRIA, THE HOLY LAND, 
ASIA MINOR, &c. 


From Original Drawings on the spot ne W- H. Bartlett. With 
Descriptions by J. CARNE, Esq. In English or French. Quarto, 
handsomely bound, 21s. eae ; 

“A handsome and carefully got up publication, deserving a 
large patronage."’— Athenaeum. é 

GAGE D’AMITIE, 1838. 

Tue Miptanpv Countigs’ Tourist; formingthe 4th and 
last volume of ‘ The Northern Tourist’ series. | Seventy-three 
fiews, from, Original Drawings on the spot by Thomas Allom. 
ean Ceoepnane in English or French. Quarto, handsomely 
vound, 21s. » . * 

“The picturesque beauty of these illustrations cannot fail to 
command admiration.”"— Nottingham Journal. 


In 2 vols. 8vo., price 18s. 
THE LIFE AND REIGN OF WILLIAM THE 
FOURTH. 
By the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. 

Embellished with 16 highly-finished Plates, principally Por- 
traits of celebrated Naval Commanders, from the Original Paint- 
ings in the Naval Gallery of Greenwich Hospital. " 

* A very opportune and useful performance, collecting all the 
important events of the late reign, and enlivening them with a 
great collection of anecdote. ‘The present work is one required 
at the moment, and yet valuable hereafter, as embodying that 
immediate detail which would otherwise be lost, and which is 
so valuable to the future historian.’’"—Literary Gazette. | 

“| read the publication with much interest. It details more 
of the early ‘ife of our late monarch than is generally known 
besides that of many other distinguished characters who figured 
in the history of that eventful period. It is, in fact, a compen- 
dious narrative of the times in which he lived; and I hope it will 
meet the circulation it merits.”"—Letter from Lord de Saumarez, 
Oct. 31, 1837. 








December Ist will be published, 
PARENTAL PRESENT OF PRETTY STORIES; 
Or, Evening Amusement for Good Children. By Miss Hitchon, 
With two Plates; very handsomely bound, gilt edges, 2s.; 


silk, 2s. 6d. if x 
HEURES DE RECREATION. 

Containing Twelve beautifully-engraved Plates, with interest- 
ing Tales, Poems, in French, &c. By H. L. Sazerac and E. 8, 
De Limagne. Handsomely bound in cloth, richly gilt, price 8 fr. 
50c. 


Fisher, Son, & Co., London & Paris. 
TO PEDESTRIANS, SPORTSMEN, ETC, 
ATENT PEDOMETERS for the Waistcoat 
Pocket, at Paynr’s, 163, New Bond-street. 
Pedometers for the Ladies. 


INNEFORD’S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, Nervous Affec- 
tions, and Constitutional Debility. 

Of Medicines in general use, there are none perhaps more 
valuable than safe and effective tonics: they improve and invi- 
gorate the constitution when impaired by the eflects of climate, 
Yong use of medicine, protracted disease, or the ordinary decay 
of nature.—The Indian Tonic is a preparation of aromatics in- 
digenous to the Last Indies, where their combined eflects have 
been witnessed for many years by a Physician of extensive 
practice in all complaints arising from weak stomachs, loss of 
appetite, indigestion, nervous affections, and general debility. 
‘lo elderly persons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
and vigour to the constitution. In alleviating sea-sickness it 
has been found most successful. . 

Prepared only by Dinneford, Chemist, No. 172, New Bond- 
street. In bottles . 9d., 48. 6d., Ils., and 22s. each; and sold 
by Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Johnstone, 66, Cc rohiil; Burfield, 
180, Strand ; and by most of the respectable Chemists and Me- 
dicine Venders. Wholesale agents, Sutton & Co, Bow Chi 
yard; and Barclay, 9, Farringdon-street. 
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To Families and Book Societies 


THROUGHOUT ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 


NEW SYSTEM AT BULLS LIBRARY, 


19, HOLLES STREET, 
FOUR DOORS FROM CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON. 








Tue very general satisfaction that has resulted from the New System planned and adopted by Epwarp But, 
Lrsrarian, during the last two years, and the increase of patronage accompanying it, have induced him more exten. 
sively to make known the advantages which have been thus secured to Subscribers at this Library exclusively. He 
therefore begs leave to submit the following particulars to the notice of atu Reapina Cuasses throughout the 


Kingdom. 
TERMS: 


FOR ONE OR MORE FAMILIES. 
A SUBSCRIPTION OF £8. 8s. THE YEAR, 


Entitles the Subscriber to all the New Publications regularly for perusal, and 
to any of the Standard Works in the English and Foreign Languages,—12 vols. 
at a time in Town, or 24 in the country, which can be exchanged as often as 
desired. The Subscriber is also entitled to have,—as a return in the course of 
the Year,—two guineas’ worth of any of the New Works To KEEP, and is 
provided with Catalogues and Boxes free of expense. ‘ 


_ *e* Two or more neighbouring Families, in the Country, are-allowed to join 
in the above Subscription, without any additional charge. 


A SUBSCRIPTION OF £6. 6s, THE YEAR, 
_ Entitles the Subscriber to 10 vols. at a time in Town, or 20 in the Country, 
including two or three sets of New Works. The Subscriber is also entitled to 
have,—as a return in the course of the year,—any of the New Works To KEEP, 
amounting to a ‘guinea and a half, and is provided with Catalogues and Boxes 
free of expense. 

THE SUBSCRIPTION TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 

THE REGuLarTions are the same as those for Book SociETIEs, 





FOR BOOK SOCIETIES. 


SocrETIEs PAYING £10. 10s, THE YEAR, ARE ENTITLED TO 30 Vots, 
SocreTIES PayInG £12. 12s. rHE YEAR, ARE ENTITLED TO 36 Volts. 
SocrETIES PAYING £14, 14s. THE YEAR, ARE ENTITLED TO 42 VoLs, 
SocieTIES PAYING £16, 16s. rHE YEAR, ARE ENTITLED TO 48 VoLs, 


*,* Larger supplies, if required, can be furnished at the same ratio, 


More than half the Collection can be New Publications, and the remainder 
can be selected from other Modern or Standard Works, as described in the 
Catalogues of the Library. Magazines and Reviews can be regularly included, 
and the supplies can be exchanged at any interval of time the Society 
think proper, 

REGULATIONS. 

1. The Name and Address of one Party only are required at the Library. 

2. THE SUBSCRIPTION TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE, 

3. The expense of Carriage to and from the Library, Postage, &c. to be de- 
frayed by the Subscribers ; but the Library Boxes and Catalogues are provided 
for them free of expense. 


The preceding Terms E. But has endeavoured to give so fully and satisfactorily, that parties at remote distances from London, can at once commence 
subscribing, without the delay, trouble, and expense attending a correspondence. He also regularly publishes select Lists, which include all the valuable and 
popular New Publications, in every department of Literature, which he can send by post as a single letter, to assist Subscribers in making up their orders ; but, to 
save time, E. Bu, on receiving intimation of the kind of Works desired, will take upon himself to form the first collection, and forward it at once, with the 
complete Catalogues of the Library. 


MANUSCRIPTS FOR PUBLICATION. 


The Nobility, Gentry, and Authors in general, are reminded that the present is the most opportune season for having their Manuscripts printed and pub 
lished, which can be done with every advantage, under the active management of an experienced publisher. If required, the MSS. are prepared and conducted 
through the press by an able and practised writer. The Publisher can generally ensure among his connexions the sale of many copies of an edition for the party, 
who can receive the proceeds of his publication monthly. Apply (if by letter, post paid) to Mr. Bun, Publisher, 19, Holles-street, London. 








ORNAMENTAL GARDENING. 
NOW READY, 
With numerous coloured Illustrations, and neatly bound, price 6s, 6d, 


THE PARTERRE; 
OR, 
Whole Art of Forming Flower Gardens, 
With 11 coloared Designs of their different Orders and Use. 
By C. F. FERRIS, Esq. 
Published by Epwarp Butt, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish«square.. 


RECEIVED FROM PARIS EVERY WEEK, 
Illustrated with several Figures of Costumes, &c. beautifully coloured, 


THE BON TON JOURNAL OF 
FASHIONS. 


This elegant guide to taste and refinement in dress, is the production of the 
first “ Artistes de Paris.” It is widely circulated at the different courts, and im 
the more polished cities of Europe, and enjoys also the distinguished patronage 
of the Queen and leading Families of England, with whom it lays claim to be 
an influential organ in changing the Fashions. 


Supplied once a week throughout the year, by Epwarp Butt, 19, Holler 
street, at 35s., to be paid in advance. 





S28 oa, 


the ATHENAUM OFFICE, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, by Joun Francis; andsold by all Book- 
ite, Edinburgh, and 2), Campbell, Glasgow; for IngLanp, J. Cumming,Dublin. 





=== 
London : Jamzs mgs, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Publish 
~ sud Nowsvenders.Ayents > for ScuTLaND, Mevsre: Bell 





